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Wilbur de Paris and his 
new New Orleans Jazz Shorty Rogers 


SOMETHING OLD, NEW, GAY, BLUE ° 
Panama; Beale Street blues; Madeira; and his Orchestra 
Bouquets; Banjolie; Muskrat ramble; FEATURING THE GIANTS 
Colonel Bogey; High society CHANCES ARE IT SWINGS 
(s} SAH-K 6060 @ LTZ-K 15175 London Chances are; No such luck; It’s 
not for me to say; Lilac chiffon; 
I just don’t know; Who needs you; 


Benny Golson Everybody loves a lover; Come to 
and the Philadelphians me; My very good friend in the 
You’re not the kind; Blues on my looking glass; You know how it is; 
mind: 1S AR ET SEER : A very special love; Teacher, teacher 
theme; Afternoon in Paris; Calgary (S] SF-5048 ® RD-27149 RCA 
© SAH-T 6061 @ LTZ-T 15176 London 

DOWN THE RIVER WITH 


Milt Jackson The Delta Kings 


peus AnD baie , Waiting for the Robert E. Lee; 

Bags’ new groove, Sandy; Midget rod; Beautiful Ohio; Ol’ man river: 

ome ewpeersp rcearstiyy sated Ghana; Darkness on the Delta; Drifting 

Swest end lovely: Connie's bines and dreaming; Swanee River; Down 

© LTZ-K 15177 London by the riverside; Lazy river; Over 
the waves; Farewell blues 


Shorty Rogers @ LTZ-R 15180 London 


and his Giants 
WAY UP THERE Ray Charles 


Blues way up there; Moten swing; Blues way e 

down there; Solarization; Pixieland; Wail of presents David Newman 

two cities; Baklava Bridge; March of the FATHEAD 

Martians © LTZ-K 15179 London Hard times; Weird beard; Willow weep for me; 
“RECORDS MAGAZINE’ Bill for Bennie; Sweet eyes; Fathead; 
gives full details of all new Mean to me; Tin tin daeo 


Decca-group stereo and Jelly Roll Morton ® LTZ-K 15178 London 
mono releases. This full-colour and his Red Hot Peppers 


monthly is your guide to good 
record buying. It is obtainable Sidewalk blues; Jelly Roll blues; 
from record dealers and The pearls; Kansas City stomp 
newsagents, price 61. ® RCX-168 EP45rpm RCA 
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CHRIS BARBER’S BAND IN NEW ORLEANS 


No matter by what yardstick they are 
measured I believe that Americans, and 
particularly jazz-loving Americans, often 
seem a curious lot to their British 
cousins. But make no mistake about it, 
the same applies in reverse. 

Here in New Orleans, we are fortunate 
enough to receive regular supplies of 
several of the leading British jazz maga- 
zines, and although we also read the 
publications of several other nations, the 
British ones are the best. To stick my 
chin out even further, I would say that in 
all probability many articles appearing in 
the British jazz press are even superior to 
those published in our own leading jazz 
magazines. 

Years ago, a bitter and endless contro- 
versy took place between the Frenchmen 
Hugues Pannassié and Charles Delaunay 
—it was a waste of the reader’s time, and 
extended his patience. This stupid bicker- 
ing was followed in this country by a 
similar clash between Bill Grauer and 
Orin Keepnews on one side, and any one 
who had the effrontery to differ with 
them on the other. The British, French 
and American press took up the cudgel, 
and reflected in their writings exactly 
what was going on between ih2 followers 
of the different schools of jazz—opinions 
became biased, bigotted, and violent if 
anyone dared to differ. 

After several years, these explosions 
have simmered down to a minimum— 
have almost ceased to exist, in fact, except 
in the British jazz press! For in Engiand 
there still exist certain individuals who 
continue to waste time and effort by 
castigating all those groups, bands, indi- 
viduals or styles which do not exactly fit 
into what they themselves regard as the 
true jazz. It is a pity that the British 
jazz press continues to publish these 
annoying and petty attacks, for they 
accomplish nothing. 

I can recall several long, controversial 
articles against Ken Colyer and his band. 
This was a shame, for in my opinion 


By 


EDMOND SOUCHON, M.D. 


Ken had done a great job in assembling 
six or seven dedicated individuals who 
truly believed in the Bunk Johnson- 
George Lewis school of music. It was 
in fact hard at times to differentiate their 
playing from the actual George Lewis 
band. The band’s popularity increased 
by leaps and bounds until an opposing 
faction started an organized attac< upon 
them, and upon Colyer himself. It 
almost wrecked this man, and certainly 
did much to cause friction and discord 
among his musicians. If our memory 
serves us correctly, he had to reorganis? 
his band any number of times in order 
to keep going. From what we hear, he 
has now made a great comeback, and 
we're glad to hear it! 

Humphrey Lyttelton, too, had _ his 
adversaries, but was strong enough to 
surmount these diffi i , besides 
his excellent music, he was lucky enough 
to wield another formidable weapon— 
his pen! He persists along his own 
chosen path and is still on a high plane— 
despite the attacks upon his band and his 
own adopted style of music. 

Now, along comes a young and sincere 
chap by the name of Chris Barber who, 
by forging a little bit ahead of the rest 
of the gentry, has become the target for 
all kinds of abuse. As long as he 
remained a nobody, just another tradi- 
tional trombonist, no-one bothered with 
him—but now! 

Sometimes, this whole mess of jazz 
arguments recalls to my mind the story 
of old Bunk Johnson. When Bunk was 
down and out, everybody wanted to get 
on the band-wagon to help him make a 
comeback. (Our reference here is 
certainly not to Bill Russell or Charles 
Edward Smith, both of whom did so very 
much sincere work to assist him). Many 
of his old musician friends expressed their 
desire to go all out to see that he got 
a proper set of teeth, and also to buy him 
a cornet so he could start over again. 
But, as soon as Bunk hit the top, these 
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same musicians did all they could to 
topple him off the very throne to which 
they had assisted him! Many would have 
gladly contributed to the purchase of a 
knife—to stick into the old man’s back! 
Such is the price of fame. 

From where we sit, "way overseas, we 
are astounded and _— enthusiastically 
pleased to see England producing some 
of the greatest jazzmen of the age. The 
records that are being sent our way are 
greatly appreciated by American jazz 
aficionados. And I am not limiting this 
expression of pleasure to the three 
English bands I have so far discussed. 

Before inviting Barber to the New 
Orleans Jazz Club Concert (its 11th), 
many of his recordings were auditioned, 
and much reading matter regarding his 
band was perused, in order to try to 
evaluate our proposed guest from a dis- 
tance. Decision was reached not by one, 
or two or three men, but a board of con- 
noisseurs, eleven in all, who were unani- 
mous in their decision to extend an 
invitation to the Chris Barber group. All 
of these Board Members are native 
Orleaneans, who have seen and heard the 
great parade of stars go by—they have 
heard them all, and that goes from Joe 
Oliver to Manuel Perez, from Buddy 
Petit to Freddie Keppard, as well as each 
and every white counterpart of these 
Negro immortals. 

In reaching the decision to invite the 
Barber band to New Orleans it is good to 
look back and recall that not once did 
anyone adopt an attitude—an attitude 
which seems to predominate strongly in 
England—of, ““Oh! He doesn’t play like 
George Lewis” or, “His style is too 
‘Chicago’” or, “He has nothing but a 
New York type outfit ”. Chris was invited 
because he played mighty good jazz 
music. Old timers, such as myself, do not 
ask that a style be a “purist this” or a 
“purist that”, just so long as it’s good. 
We've heard so many great ones down 
here that we regard any such an evalua- 
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tion as nonsensical and not a true 
evaluation of the sound of a band. So 
Chris Barber came to New Orleans. 

It is a pleasant duty to inform you 
that Barber was truly a great ambassador 
for England. These were gentlemen 
you sent us. They behaved in a manner 
with which their most severe critics could 
have found no fault. They were polished 
in their stage demeanor, and off-stage 
their behaviour was exemplary. And 
their music was not only exactly what 
we hoped for, but even much, much 
finer. 

At the concert these boys really played 
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their hearts out. What was communi- 
cated across the footlights, to the very 
large audience, was the excitement and 
happiness of the whole band. And this 
they were able to do, musically, from the 
very first few bars they blew. And so a 
rapport was built up between these young 
men of jazz and the blasé New Orlean- 
eans listeners, and which became evident 
practically before their first tune was half 
finished, and which persisted until almost 
a half-hour after midnight, with scarcely 
a person showing restlessness or heading 
for the exits. 

You can’t tell 3,500 people who have 
paid their money to hear a concert that 


they must sit until it is all over. 
do exactly as they please, especially 
when time is running out. The opinion 
we Offer, therefore, is not only ours but 
that of the critical Louisiana music 
lovers, who one and all placed their 
stamp of approval on young Chris 
Barber and his band. They didn’t ask if 
it was “ N.O.”, “ Dixieland ”, “ Chicago ” 
r “ New York ”—they heard music that 
was good, and they said so loud and Jong 
with the palms of their hands. 

Little Ottilie Patterson was an atom of 
surprise for which the audience was 
Appearing late in 


They 


totally unprepared. 


OTTILIE PATTERSON. 


the programme she had to follow Paul 
Barbarin’s terrific discovery, Blanche 
Thomas. Miss Thomas, a newcomer on 
the jazz scene in New Orleans, is a husky, 
deep-throated blues singer of the old, old 
school, who had already knocked the 
listeners for the proverbial loop. Then, 
along came Ottilie! She rocked the 
Municipal Auditorium to its rafters! 

If this old-timer were button-holed and 


forced to give his opinion as to which 
style Chris Barber’s band played, he 
would be forced to repeat what he and 
his brother Harry wrote recently for the 
sleeve of one of Barber’s record albums: 
“ Although it was perfectly obvious that 
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these men were students of New Orleans 
style jazz (through listening to records), 
they were not copyists nor imitators, 
They stressed ensemble work rather than 
solos . . . but when one instrument had 
an important musical statement to make, 
the others unobtrusively stepped out of 


the limelight and did nothing to detract § 


from his great moment . . . in fact, they 


did all they could to make his perform. ‘| 


ance letter perfect. 

“No one musician can be singled out 
as a star, although each is quite pro- 
ficient on his instrument. These are men 
all travelling in the same direction, each 
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one knowing exactly where the other is 
destined. 

- vemenany the New Orleans style pre- 
dominates, but there is a pleasant sprink- 
ae of Chicago, New York and New 
Orleans Dixieland which adds spice and 
flavour to the sound of the group. 

Years ago, Buddy Bolden used to “Call 
his chillen back home”. Chris and his 
band have definitely heard that call, and 
now all New Orleans is calling Chris 
back. Why cannot British jazz fans wake 
up to the wonderful jazzmen they have 
in their midst, and instead of calling 
them names, call them to their hearts. 
Chris Barber has won ours. 
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Among my journalist friends happens 
to be one lean-visaged character who 
spends too much of his time squatting at 
the touchline of International football 
matches, desperately hammering out on 
his old portable typewriter a continuous 
stream of excuses for the English teams. 

As he said to me the other day (the 
very picture of despondency): ‘‘ When- 
ever I write about soccer I always come 
up against the bloodiness of English In- 
ternational football—whatever I say 
about the game, I still have to hunt up 
yet another alibi for the fact that we are 
always being soundly trounced abroad. 


And I know just what he means, for 
I have had to squat at the touchline of 
British Revivalist jazz and try, as best I 
can, to ignore the boring vacuum which 
is another name for our local band talent. 

A few weeks ago, as part of my job 
as a record reviewer, I listened to one 
example of this phenomenon under the 
imposing title of ““ Lansdowne Jazz Series 
—Chris Barber International, Volume 
One—Barber In Berlin—Chris Barber’s 
Jazz Band with Ottilie Patterson”. By 
the time I was three-quarters of the way 
through I had a splitting headache and 
a devout wish never to listen to such a 
cacophony again. 

This new long player, recorded I will 
admit under rather adverse circumstances 
by Joe Meek and Peter Willemoes at the 
Deutschlandhalle in Berlin on May 23, 
1959, presents a fairly familiar pattern 
with “Climax Rag”, “ Maryland, My 
Maryland”, “ Chimes Blues” and “ Ice 
Cream ’”’, plus a few new items presented 
in the old guise—‘ Easy Easy Baby”, 
“Gotta Travel On” and “ What’s I’m 
Gotcha ”. 

The ideas and the freshness of the early 
British pioneers seem now to have disin- 
tegrated into a commercially popular and 
pretty style which—let us be quite honest 
about this—the Barber band dare not 
discard and which is becoming a creative 
quagmire. 

I feel that the greatest immediate 
tragedy of the group, and particularly of 
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the front line, is that their personal atti- 
tude to jazz music as a whole is com- 
pletely sincere. Barber’s own _ praise- 
worthy efforts to record a reincarnated 
Clarence Williams’ Washboard Band is 
only one example of a very genuine en- 
thusiasm and love for the music. 

And yet the canker has set in. 

Here is a band which has carried local 
jazz out of the backrooms of pubs and 
into the Royal Festival Hall and the 
Deutschlandhalle. Here is a band which 
has brought the mark of popular ap- 
proval to “Trad” jazz—‘Petite Fleur ” 
and “Lonesome” are no_ accidents. 
Here, too, is a band which has simplified 
and standardised New Orleans music and 
blues for general digestion. 

There has never been a single artist 
who has been able to woo “ pop” ap- 
proval without sacrificing something in- 
tegral from the original. It is, indeed, the 
difference between Barber’s representa- 
tion and the original New Orleans jazz 
that might give us the clue to the faults 
in this highly successful revivalist group. 

The “popular” pattern of the band 
sound, as it appears to the commercial 
record buying public, lies squarely (in 
more senses than one) on the banjo play- 
ing of Eddie Smith. For Eddie is no 
faker—his technique is excellent and he 
is always able to push the outfit along 
in an individual way. Within this in- 
dividuality, however, lies little real jazz 
feeling, for the danceable lilt produced 
owes more to popular minstrel shows 
than to any of the great jazz banjoists. 

This is the most obvious fault of all. 
The band at its best can create a 
“white” lively lilt but this seldom -has 
much relationship to the elastic swinging 
beat of a true jazz group. 

To untutored ears this likeable synco- 
pation produces the commercial sound 
which has made the Chris Barber Jazz 
Band a top selling proposition far out- 
side the jazz clubs and the minor con- 
certs of small provincial promotor- 
enthusiasts. 

Dick Smith’s bass and the drums of 
Graham Burbridge support the banjo 
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CHRIS BARBER 
BAND 


efficiently I almost wrote mechanic- 
ally. On the occasions when the noise 
seems suddenly to lift along, when the 
front line comes to life, banjo, bass and 
drums are busy making a “ white” two- 
beat foundation which lacks the loose 
elasticity and essential movement of a 
real jazz beat. There is no subtlety. 

Chris Barber’s trombone playing has 
always been too calculated for my parti- 
cular taste. but his growing mastery of 
the instrument now allows him to parti- 
cipate in more fiery ensembles when he 
usually elects to play a single riff phrase 
in staccato fashion as a contrast to the 
sentimental clarinet and the vehement 
trumpet. Too often this tromboning re- 
mains jerky and sterile without the 
broader vision and imagination of a good 
New Orleans tailgate trombonist. 

Monty Sunshine is famous, and justly 
so, for his thick, honey-sweet tone which 
grew out of a sincere desire, back in the 
days of the Crane River Jazz Band, to 
emulate the work of George Lewis. 
Monty, following the derivative period 
when all his solos and phrases were bor- 
rowed direct from Lewis’ records, has 
retained the rich, smaltzy tone but has 
now proceeded experimentally along 
lines of his own. 

This, I feel, is an experimental period 
for him. Divorced by his own desire to 
end musical apprenticeship from a chosen 
tackground, he is now out in a wilder- 
nes: of his own making. The public 
demand for lush, over-sentimental solo 
pieces like “ Petite Fleur” has not helped 
him to find his way—and it must be 
admitted that he has continually tried to 
escape this commercial stranglehold. At 
the moment he seems like an orator who 
is forced to make speeches but who has 
lost any real reason for saying anything 
at all. 

If you listen carefully to Monty’s im- 
provisations on this particular Berlin tave 
vou will hear that many of the melodic 
ideas incorporated in his descant phrases 
are becoming barren and even ugly at 
times, and this may be part of his per- 
sonal desire to find a more creative 





pattern for himself. I believe, however, 
that a far more important point lies 
behind this. 

American Negro jazz musicians and 
the better white players have had the 
advantage of a natural background upon 
which they could always rest comfort- 
ably and without strain. Their inspira- 
tional periods, usually occurring while 
they are developing as artists, are based 
on the native folk music behind jazz 
proper. The blues, the existing ex- 
amples of pioneer musicians that serve 
as paragons to the aspiring newcomer, 
the mass of French, African, European, 
hillbilly, Creole, Spanish, minstrel and 
early theatrical music and the language 
and background of the Southern Negro 
are but a few of the impulses encourag- 
ing good jazz invention. 

That is why a New Orleans street crier 
sounds like a deep Mississippi blues 
singer, why the coloured Harlem rock 
‘n’ roller has direct links with urban 
blues-making from the same source and 
why, even in the Negro churches, one 
can hear a tailgate trombone, a ragtime 
piano or a_rhythm-and-blues guitar. 
All this is the natural site upon which 
jazz, as a native music, builds and re- 
builds itself from New Orleans marching 
bands to the avant garde of East Coast 
experimentation. 

The older men of both white and 
coloured American jazz groups —more 
obviously in the traditional school 


than in the modern or even main- 
stream idioms—are often playing now 
like tired old men. Such pioneers as 
Kid Ory, for example, have been band- 
leaders for over 60 years. Others, like 
Louis Armstrong, George Lewis and 
Muggsy Spanier have been sick and now 
regard their health of paramount con- 
sideration. 

The British school is composed of 
youngsters, green both in age and in 
experience, and all of them lacking the 
natural background of folk activiaty and 
environment. Too many possess but a 
fleeting sympathy with jazz proper and 
more have completely neglected the 
essential study of Afro-American folk 
music which has always provided the in- 
stinctive accent to the language of jazz 
improvisation. 

If. as I suppose. Monty Sunshine has 
fallen a victim to this vacuum, he is only 
one of a very large company—Sandy 
Brown, Al Fairweather. Humphrey Lyt- 
telton. Acker Bilk and many more. 

It is debatable whether the other 
school, headed by Ken Colyer, is really 
any more fortunate in this sense for on 
the one hand we have a conscious imita- 
tion and on the other a rather fruitless 
“ originality ” 

Yet there are musicians in the British 
field who have managed to retain to a 
marked degree this rare sympathy for 
the jazz language. 

Bruce Turner is one outstanding figure, 


THE BARBER BAND IN ACTION. 
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although he suffers continually from bad 
musical company. Lennie Felix is 
worthy of mention and one cannot for- 
get Wally Fawkes—and Pat Halcox. 

Pat is by far the most rewarding musi- 
cian in the Barber entourage. Not only 
does he work as a musical leader but he 
is able to infuse into his work both logic 
and force—an excellent combination in 
a jazz trumpeter. 

So we have, in the Chris Barber Jazz 
Band, a remarkable contradiction. A 
patterned, simplified Dixieland music 
which possesses the elusive but deadly 
ingredient of popular appeal, played in 
the main by a bunch of devoted jazz 
lovers. The featured vocals of Ottilie 
Patterson might be said to stress this 
peculiarity for Ottilie combines such a 
personal appreciation with an equally 
popular appeal. Despite recent attempts 
to widen her repertoire she still manages 
to project a popularised copy of Bessie 
Smith upon audiences who, in their 
ignorance and witlessness, fail to appre- 
ciate the beauty of the original. 

This could be a temporary phase, how- 
ever. Barber has not yet had a sixth of 
Ory’s bandleading experience—and_ not 
even a fragment of his native environ- 
ment to lean upon. Monty is a mere 
greenhorn beside the maiestic figures of 
Lewis, Edmond Hall and Albert Nich- 
olas. Pat, too, remains but a promising 


(Continued on page 40) 
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_IN MY OPINION 


CHRIS BARBER 


This is one of a series of taped interviews with musicians, 
who are asked to give a snap opinion on a set of records 
played to them. Auhouah no previous information is given 
as to what they are going to hear, they are, during the actual 
playing, handed the appropriate record sleeve. Thus in no 
way is their judgment influenced by being unaware of what 
they are hearing. As far as possible the records played to 
them are currently available items procurable from any 
record shop. 

Chris Barber, leader of Britain’s most popular traditional 
jazz band, is too well known to need any introduction. In 
addition to being a good trombonist and bass player, Chris 
is more than something of a conversationalist. He has very 
decided views on jazz and is not afraid to express them. 
Sinclair Traill | 








“Weary Blues’. Paul Barbarin & his Jazz Band. Tempo EXA 98 


I like that sort of music very much, though there are few 
groups who can make it sound quite as good as maybe you 
thought it was going to be before you heard it. The feeling 
was perfect and the ideas and style of the musicians very good. 
I have never really liked the playing of Alvin Alcorn very 
m.ch—he is a good trumpet player, but has an annoying habit 
o. playing constantly-repeated, long unbroken phrases with a 
dtted crochet and quaver pattern. His playing is also all on 
the same level and lacks dynamics. Willie Humphreys and 
Jim Robinson both play well, Robinson being more firm and 
sire than on many George Lewis records—maybe because here 
le has a background of more musicianly people, so he had to 
le a bit brighter. Incidentally, they play the wrong chords 
wnere for Weary Blues—at least they are not the same as played 
oy Louis Armstrong and Johnny Dodds on the original Hot 
Seven record. Here they play a different sequence in the 


middle, but since they all play the same chords at the same. 


time, I don’t see anything particularly wrong in what they do. 
Personally I prefer to hear the Armstrong version, for I think 
the chords are nicer and suit the melody better, but all the 
New Orleans musicians of this school use this variation. 
Barbarin’s drumming is very, very good! I heard him in the 
flesh in New Orleans and was terribly impressed by his band. 

I somehow get an impression that often this kind of jazz is 
better heard slightly in the distance. When you get too near 
it is sometimes not really inspired enough musically or melodic- 
ally to be as good as you hoped for; but I do like it. 


“Bones For The King’’. Dicky Wells. Felsted FA] 7007 

Well, they call that mainstream music, a term I find rather 
annoying—lI just call it jazz! The funny thing is that if you 
took some of the solos out of that and put ensemble choruses 
before and after them, you could call it traditional jazz. This 
labelling everything is very unnecessary, although I suppose in- 

























venting the term mainstream may have helped certain musicians 
who might have been forgotten otherwise. 

Dicky Wells has always been a great favourite of mine. In 
fact I quite often quote little bits and pieces of his, particularly 
when I play Sweet Sue as a trombone solo—paying him a 
compliment, you might say. Dicky said the last word on 
Sweet Sue when he recorded it with Django Reinhardt and 
company in Paris in the late *thirties—a wonderful record of 
which I am very fond. The other trombonists on this record, 
with the exception of the very personal Vic Dickenson, seem 
to me to play like lesser Dicky Wells-es. Dicky is such a broad 
player with an individual style which he uses to the full— 
humour, sadness, he brings out all the emotions. The others 
here merely play the more ordinary parts of Dickie’s playing, 
but contribute nothing original. 

One thing interested me there. During the second trombone 
choruses by Benny Morton, Skip Hall, the organist, started 
playing a basic rock ’n’ roll beat: a sure sign of the pressure 
on American musicians to play popular or die! The blues 
players from Chicago who invented that rhythm never play 
that steady beat—they play phrases in triplet time. 

Although I enjoy that kind of jazz I don’t think it gets you 
anvwhere. I miss the exhilaration of an ensemble at the end. 
I like an improvised ensemble; which is why we use one, I 
suppose. Finally, I don’t think Major Holly was quite up with 
Skip Hall and Jo Jones. During the organ solo he was playing 
ahead of the beat . . . down below it’s hard to get a good bass 
tone without pulling rather hard, and one is inclined to play 
ahead of the beat when doing so. The great bass players 
manage to avoid this fault. 


“Sad Blues’’. Snub Mosley. (Cascade of Quartets). Columbia 33SX 1191 

After the last record, that was more like it, in the sense that 
the previous record was a blues but wasn’t a blues, and this 
was also a blues and really was blues! The rhythm section, 
again with an organ, played the blues, with the organist usin 
this modern idiom of triplets—I call it 12/12 time myself, 
which is strictly illogical, except that there are twelve to a bar 
and they play them all the time. Snub Mosley of course isn’t 
the world’s greatest instrumentalist, but he plays with plenty 
of feeling. In fact in places he sounds not unlike Dickie Wells. 
His playing suffers to some extent from the fact that he is 
trying to build up excitement in a studio, a terribly difficult 
thing to do. At the end there in his endeavour to build the 
tension he tries.to do too much. But one always does that in 
a studio. You try and warm up an audience which isn’t there, 
and so you just keep trying harder and harder. At a concert it 
is quite different, which is why we like recording at concerts. 
You play to people and if you're playing well you get them 
warmed up and feel they’re on your side and that you can relax 
amongst friends. It may seem strange, but I can always relax 
more in front of an audience. 

Of course one great advantage is that if you get together a 
group of American musicians, as Stanley Dance has here, 
playing a sort of jam session, they will all listen intently to 
each other. A group of English musicians will seldom trouble 








to listen to each other and so you get quite a different atmos- 
phere. American musicians are so much more open-minded 
about jazz. Snub Mosley’s music is an example—for it’s time- 
less and has been going on for at least twenty years now, 
if not longer. 


“Trés Moutarde’’. Wilbur de Paris. Felsted EDL 87010 

Wilbur’s is a band we all admire very much. In America 
it’s very difficult to keep playing good, authentic jazz and play 
it intelligently and do something with it, without playing every 
number as a rabble-rouser. In most of the clubs you visit 
over there the bands are grinding out the same old formula— 
two ensembles, solos all round, two ensembles to finish. Some 
of the bands are horrible, uninteresting and too loud! And 
so Wilbur’s band stands out. Sometimes what they play isn’t 
very good jazz. It is too clever and the material isn’t really 
suitable. They use this funny sort of circus rhythm on the fast 
numbers—two beats of on-beat but no off-beat rhythm. 
Funnily enough, Wilbur himself has often really led circus 
bands. But his brother Sidney, now, he has always played in 
jazz bands, and he is to my mind the greatest trumpeter I’ve 
ever heard. We heard him at Ryan’s many times, and no 
instrumentalist has impressed me quite so much. He uses 
mutes marvellously, he can switch from cornet to trumpet to 
tuba and back, just like that, and play them all equally well. 
He always plays quite naturally in the jazz idiom, and what 
he does never sounds contrived. Really, if King Oliver was a 
better man with a mute, then God alone knows how good he 
was, because Sidney de Paris is nothing short of marvellous! 

This particular number is one of their much too fast ones, 
though they play it well enough. I enjoy this band for the men 
I like in it, and you must realise that they play in a style that 
is very near to what we are trying to do. They don’t play this 
way just because it’s the style they've known from childhood— 
Wilbur really organises this band. He tells them how he wants 
it played and that is the way it gets played. Most of the 
musicians aren't really natural Dixieland players ai all. Wilbert 
Kirk, Sonny White and even Omer Simeon had been playing 
in big swing bands before they joined Wilbur. They are not 
really New Orleans jazzmen, yet what they’re trying to do is 
so near what we are also trying to do that we as a band tend 
to associate ourselves with their material, in order to see if it 
suits us when we play it. So I can’t view the band entirely 
dispassionately. 

Personally, I can’t fault Wilbur’s trombone playing, except 
to say that it’s not the way I want to play. 


“Basin Street Blues’. Ted Heath & His Music. Decca LK 4324 

Big band blues—no, it wasn’t blues, but it was a big band 
alright. Some very good trombone playing by Keith Christie. 
some of it in good taste, some of it even having something 
to do with the number, and some of it merely for effect. That 
coda business for instance. what in heaven’s name has that got 
to do with Basin Street Blues? If one ignores the title of the 
thing and merely treats it as a slow piece of music, then it’s very 
well played. The trombone is good, very good—I certainly 
couldn’t play it— it’s rhythmic, in tune and well arranged, but 
I get the feeling, what does it all mean? Where does it get 
you? I mean the best bits there are the bits that have been 
said before by Louis Armstrong and others. But I’m not very 
fond of big bands anyway, and particularly not when they are 
doing that kind of thing. I wouldn't attempt to play Rhapsody 
In Blue with my band. 

But parts of the record I enjoyed, and I didn’t expect to; and 
parts were, as I expected, horrible. Horrible as a blues 
record that is. 


“Bye And Bye’’. Johnny St. Cyr’s Hot Five. Tempo EXA 99 

The sleeve notes make no mention of the two most important 
musicians on the record, Thomas Jefferson and Paul Barbarin, 
nor do they mention Jeanette Kimball, who plays piano here 
and sounds very good. I don’t like Joe Avery’s trombone play- 
ing very much. I find him smeary but unrhythmic, and he 
doesn’t lift the ensembles at all. I don’t really belong to the 
sliding-for-the-sake-of-sliding school; the glissando style of 
playing, when done badly, can mess the whole thing up. Willie 
Humphrev’s clarinet sounds a trifle bitty, and the record as a 
whole isn’t nearly as good as the Barbarin (Weary Blues) you 
plaved me earlier. Of course it was made a couple of years 
earlier, and many of these old musicians have only quite 


recently had a chance to play regularly and, with playing, have 
improved greatly. 

Jefferson the trumpeter was, I noticed, in a recent record 
review dismissed as a mere Armstrong copyist. Yet I have heard 
Jefferson in person and he is a first-class trumpet player. It is 
always so much more satisfactory hearing people in the flesh 
than on record. A critic who at any time has a chance of 
hearing a musician in person, must always take the opportunity. 
I heard Jefferson in an unsympathetic band led by Santo 
Pecora, but he showed as a really fine player and a wonderful 
singer with a beautiful voice. Of course he was young when 
this was made and he has certainly improved a lot since then, 
but to me he is the standout on this record. Compare his 
playing with that of Alvin Alcorn on the Barbarin and you'll 
see what I mean. Alcorn is out of the style, Jefferson is in it. 
Nevertheless there is not nearly as much unity of purpose here 
as there was on the Barbarin record. 
“Going Down Slow'’. Champion Jack Dupree. London LTZ-K 1517} 

We have had the privilege and pleasure of playing with Jack 
on tour and he is a most interesting man. Of all the bluesmen 
who have visited us (Broonzy, Muddy, Brother Sellers, Brownie 
and Terry etc.) Jack is the first one who is an all-round 
entertainer—he has a stage act which he uses. The others were 
just performers, but Jack sings, dances, jokes and does every- 
thing. When Jack sings a good straight blues like this, he’s 
the best thing I’ve heard since Big Bill—the best singer, I mean. 
His piano playing is really rather approximate, but it all 
goes with the entertainment and the style of the thing; there’s 
nothing wrong with it in that sense. He goes rather far out 
and then suddenly he is back on the beat . . . and those fanciful 
things he gets away with! 

As a matter of fact that number was written by a friend of 
mine, St. Louis Jimmy—a very fine blues singer in his own 
right. There is a great propensity amongst blues singers for 
claiming everything they sing as their own compositions. Jack 
claims Goin’ Down Slow as his own, but I know damn well 
that St. Louis Jimmy wrote the number—and in fact Jack even 
admits it! Ottilie produced a new song the other day that 
Jimmy had written and given to her. It’s called Ninety-nine 
Out Of A Hundred They Have Some Love Disease—which 
doesn’t mean quite what you think. When Champion Jack 
heard it he at once said, “ Ah, that’s by St. Louis Jimmy, he is 
always talking about disease and death.” Well, Jimmy is a 
bit morbid, but he’s a very, very nice fellow and writes some 
good songs. He’s employed by Chess Records as a song 
writer, and has a lovely deep bass voice. He does this number 
even better than Champion Jack 

There is something I have noticed about these blues artists— 
they are alwavs so very easy to get along with. Jack is no 
exception, and I admire him greatly both as an artist and as 
a person. 


“Candy Lips'’. Clarence Williams’ Washboard Band. Parlophone GEP 8733 


That record speaks for itself—it is so very good! Relaxed, 
unpretentious, well played, nicely thought out. There are 
touches of arrangement, just enough to make it interesting 
without overdoing it. 

I had the chance of getting some recordings made with some 
of these men in New York, and it is interesting to note how 
instinctive and natural was the playing of jazz to them. Eddie 
Allen said he used to room with Clarence Williams at the time 
this was made and Clarence would say one morning, “ Come 
on Eddie we're going to record.” ‘“ What are we going to 
do?” asked Eddie. ‘Oh, I don’t know,” answered Clarence, 
“ we'll write something on the way to the studio.” By the next 
day even the names of the tunes they recorded would have 
been forgotten. Ed Allen doesn’t know a single one of the 
tunes he recorded in those days! On the session I supervised, 


“we had the amusing spectacle of Cecil Scott teaching Eddie 


Allen Royal Garden Blues. 

_ Clarence Williams has been blind for the past two years— 
it’s a great shame, but he hopes to get his sight back. He’s a 
nice man, retiring and pleasant, and he and Eva Taylor have 
a nice home on Long Island. His son is in the police depart- 
ment, in the place which issues cabaret cards. He told me 
that there were many artists who had trouble in getting cabaret 
cards because they had, as youngsters, been in gaol for pinching 
sweets or something like that. But they never appeal, though 
there’s a perfect normal form for them to use. None of them 
bother, for having been refused once they think things are 
loaded against them, and that they just can’t get that card. 
Of course, they could if they pleaded their cases, but there’s a 
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It often happens, due perhaps to the fact that the musician 
hus no time, that he can’t get away from you fast enough, or 
that he can’t actually articulate words, that one can’t write 
an article out of an interview. Consequently there are many 
stories which, otherwise interesting, are either too short for 
an essay, or too obscure to be added to one. Here are some 
of mine. I have discounted altogether those that are, no 
matter how funny, by their very nature unprintable. 


* * * * * * 


“We're all born and bred in New Orleans of course,” 
explained Joe Robicheaux, “but Drag and I are French by 
ancestry. I can’t speak a word of French, but my pappy, he 
couldn’t speak nothin’ else.” A difficult situation into which 
I went no deeper. 


* * * Le, Mee, 


In his bedroom Slow Drag Pavageau was capering round 
in little circles of rage Jike some demented lighthouse-keeper. 
It took some time to explain to him that the heater couldn’t 
be made to work by putting a ten-shilling note in the slot. 

On the boat Drag had astutely refused to change his dollars 
for pounds until he actually saw someone buy a drink with 
English money. 


* * + * 7 * 
“Who in hell is Ruby Murray, anyway? ’—Wild Bill 
Davison. 
* * * * 7 * 
“Jimmy Noone was just an average guitar player. He heard 


me play and then took up the clarinet. I never did rate him 


very high. ’-—Sidney Bechet. 
zs * * ae. ae 
“*The Melody Maker’? Sure, I know ‘The Melody 
Maker’. And I got something to say to them, too—...’em! ” 


—Gerry Mulligan. 
o.& 6 ae Se 


Count Basie, after a Sunday concert, was fighting his way 
through a stage-door crowd with Joe Williams behind him. 
The theatre was a music-hall and Dickie Bishop, then a big 
skiffle name, was billed for the next week. Suddenly a girl 
reached out of the crowd and grabbed Basie by the lapel. 

“Hey mister! Is Dickie Bishop in there? ” 

Basie backed against the wall in bewilderment: “ Hey, 
Williams,” he shouted. “Is there anyone in my band called 
Bi.hop? ” 


6 2 i ee. 


“TI wish I had a buck for every time I’ve played that damn’ 
Perdido thing.’”—Clark Terry. 


. - 2 * * * 
“One of the troubles with modern jazz is that if you catch 


ene of them playing the melody, it’s like you caught him 
with his pants off.”—Buddy Tate. 


- * * * * ” 


“J used to think the Schillinger system was a skull-buster, 
but this income-tax business has him licked.”—-Lennie Hambro. 


* * * * * & 


“You may wonder why a woman of God like me comes 
down inte jazz cellars and places like this. Well, Our Lord 
walked in the wilderness and amongst the sinners, and so I 
do too.”—Sister Rosetta Tharpe. 


. * ¢ ‘* *&* & 


“JT guess rnaybe Sister Rosetta makes more money than I 
do."’"—Marie Knight. 





Photos: “Slow Drag” Pavageau 
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“What do I think of London? 
horrible.”’—Barrett Deems. 
x. ” + * * * 


“The only way to be a successful jazzman thes: days is to 
be a juvenile criminal and die violently or to be a legend and 
be so old that you’re no damn’ good to anyone anyway.’ 
Famous American trombonist who would prefer to remain 
anonymous. 


I think your policemen are 


* » * * * 


“I’m a religious man. I worship Louis.”.—Max Kaminsky. 
* * * * * * 


I am always grateful to Jack Lesberg. He was playing a 
bass solo at a private party when I fell over his bass. To add 
to this, I was also wearing his hat. He stopped playing and 
bent down to the floor and whispered in my ear: “ Steve, I 
think you’re drunk.” 
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Since the sudden rise to fame, and 
thankfully quick fall to obscurity of 
Phineas Newborn, there seems to be a 
dearth of really good young jazz 
pianists. Ray Bryant’s promise was no 
more than an illusion, Horace Silver has 
been static for several years, now, Eddie 
Costa is more concerned with vibes. 
Only Bill Evans remains, and not 
enough has been heard of him in this 
country. Upon reflection, however, the 
number of modern jazz pianists import- 
ant, in their own right is extremely 
limited, and the list of complete indi- 
vidualists can be confined to three: Bud 
Powell, Thelonious Monk, and Dave 
Brubeck. 

At Minton’s, Monk was the first. In 
terms of influence and development, 
though, Bud Powell was the first to make 
his name. Of the three, he is undoubt- 
edly the most imitated, if only in a 
surface kind of way. His characteristics 
are easily defined—a hard, percussive 
approach, with a complete absence of 
shading, an incredibly fast right hand, 
and a swinging, chordal left; the ideas 
pour out unchecked, with no effort at 
construction or even inter-relation, im- 
provisation of unbelievable spontaneity. 
(I am referring now to Powell’s playing 
when he has control of his faculties; his 
unfortunate mental disposition does not 
interest me here.) At ballad tempo, he 
broods: his improvisation is vertical 
rather than linear. 

A 1948 session undertaken for Norman 
Granz contains examples of Powell at 
his best. There is the up tempo “All 
God’s Chillun’”, which demonstrates the 
facets of his playing referred to above: 
the ballad original “Ill Keep Loving 
You”, which shows his control at slower 
tempo, where his improvisation _ is 
merely a continuation of the melody, 
complete inspiration without conscious 
effort. 

In later years. Bud has relied more 
upon ballad performances. His fingering 
tends to be a little unsure at faster 
speeds, now, his drive not as convincing. 
One of his few moments of greatness 
during this decade occurs in his per- 
formance of “That Old Black Magic”. 
After an almost cursory statement, he 
returns to the bridge, and drops all 
effort at tempo. Instead, he lingers over 
the middle eight, taking it as a ballad, 
brooding over the harmonies until he 
finds a chord that takes his fancy. Then 
he hits the chord time and again, until 
drummer Max Roach intervenes, and 
returns to finish the performance in 
common time, with a two handed, triple 
chord flourish at the end recalling his 
classical days. At Massey Hall in 1953, 
reunited with Bird and Diz, his faster 
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work has some coherency about it, but 
tends towards the mechanical. On 
“Wee”, for example, the flashing right 
hand has been reduced to descending 
clusters of treble notes, with intervals 
jumps, and the left hand counterpoint 
is more remarkable for a constantly re- 
curring figure than any particular 
inspiration. 

If the ‘fifties, then, have marked the 
falling away of Powell, they have also 
marked the rising significance of his 
senior, Monk. Though technically sus- 
pect, the latter's highly personal style, 
discordant, humorous, dependant upon 
use of dynamics and careful listening, 
has finally brought him to the attention 
of a wide audience: his respectability in 
jazz circles has been sealed by a recent 
American “Town Hall” concert. 

Monk’s main gift is the ability to lend 
the maximum importance to what he is 
saying. Too often, one feels—as in the 
case of modern poetry—that what he is 
saying does not warrant any particular 
attention; on the other hand, when Monk 
does say something of import, then it is 
there for all to see. His rhythmic dis- 
placement alone, at the height of his 
inspiration, is something well worth 
listening to. 

Often, he tends towards the preten- 
tious—the tempo changes on “Brilliant 
Corners”, for example, have no real 
relevance, and his solos accompanied by 
obbligati horns, such as “Round Mid- 
night”, “Smoke Gets In Your Eyes” and 
“Crepuscule With Nellie” tend to 
irritate—and his unhelpfulness as an 
accompanist is well known. To com- 
pensate for these failings, however, there 
are moments of real beauty. His solo 
on Rollins’ ““More Than You Know”, far 
example, with the familiar chord sound 
of the flattened subdominant which he 
employs so frequently, his brilliant “Bags 
Groove™ solo on the Davis session, when 
he bases his choruses almost exclusively 
upon a three note phrase, his displace- 
ment of the thematic rhythm structure 
of “In Walked Bud”, and the descending 
motif he toys with during “I Mean You”, 
both with Blakey’s Messengers, and his 
composition “Bemsha Swing”, depend- 
ing for its effect upon the flattened 
sevenths of the first two phrases, and the 
fourth interval of the next: all of these 
give some indication that his less pleasant 
eccentricities are worth tolerating for 
what may come in the very next bar. 

Thelonious, then, has carzied artless- 
ness to its logical end. Ther? is nowhere 
else to go once you reach the end of the 
Monk line. At the other extreme, there 
is the Brubeck line: and this route, too, 
has been carried to its logical end. Dave 
has, in most of his performances, given 

(Continued on page 2) 











Graham Boatfield 


For years there has been—in England 
at any a sort of underground 
movement in favour of Red Allen. The 
impact made by the original Luis Russell 
recordings was so immense—and so little 
supported by reissue in the post-war 
years—that it left a sort of vacuum. The 
type of. thing which makes people say 
“Whatever became of so-and-so? For- 
tunately for some of us the answer was 
not wholly obscure, and something of a 
continuous line had been obvious, link- 
ing the Allen of Feeling Drowsy (1929), 
House In Harlem (1934), Truckin’ (1935), 
Canal Street Blues (1940), The Crawl 
(1946), and Algiers Bounce (1958). But 
for some the alleged descent from the 
early glories was too much and there has 
been something of an air of disinterest. 
Thus, when one met a fellow Allen 
admirer, a spark was apt to glow and a 
session of mutual exchanges would 
ensue. 

Meeting Henry Allen in person gave a 
feeling of satisfaction rather like that of 
the café conspirators who for years have 
been deciding the fate of their far-off 
land. One day they wake up and really 
find that Max is Minister of Culture, 
Ernest, Director of Broadcasting, and 
John, Envoy Plenipotentiary to Paris. In 
the case of Henry Allen in October, 1959, 
it was a pleasure to find him not only a 
delightful person—courteous, amusing, 
and unfailingly dependable—but, as a 
musician, worthy of the very greatest 
respect. 

Even for those who thought they 
knew a little about it before, his playing 
with the Kid Ory band provided an in- 
sight into his jazz career which no mere 
study of the records (though they run 
from 1928 to the present day) can supply. 
For the traditionalist too, here is a man 
who is genuinely a New Orleans 
pioneer, who has never gone far from 
the real jazz, and whose roots go quite 
as deep as any. So much so that when 
someone started to quote to him names 
of men in a current New Orleans band 
he said at once—almost impatiently— 
“Yeah, yeah, yeah, I know ’em. That’s 
my home town you know.” 

Henry Allen is a big man, and that in 
more than a physical sense. No natural 





beauty, he shows clearly beneath his 
present hefty form the characteristics of 
the eager young man of twenty-one 
whose big-lipped face looks out from the 
picture on the record cover (7EG 8112 or 





Henry Allen 


from New Orleans 






8136). In action on the stage he shows 
that relaxed yet thrusting vigour, the 
New Orleans hokum, and the handsome 
delight in his own good blowing which 
is all part of the performances he has 
recorded under his own name. He is a 
man who lives in a tradition. The name 

-Henry Allen Junior—which he carried 
so long, was no mere gesture but a sign 
of that constantly expressed respect for 
his father and for his past. “I was one 
of the obedient guys,” he says speaking 
of his late teens when he had already 
made a name. That same family tradi- 
tion carries on. “I love my son,” he 
said on more than one occasion, “ and 
I guess my father loved me.” 

Henry Allen Senior was a foreman 
longshoreman and a well-known _ part- 
time bandleader for many years (Allen’s 
Brass Band). His brother George Allen 
was also a musician (he is the seated 
drummer, labelled “unknown” in the 
book “Jazzmen” pp. 44/45). Many re- 
nowned New Orleans musicians played 
in Allen’s band. Mrs. Juretta Allen still 
lives in Algiers (West New Orleans) and 
her son visits her there each summer. It 
was on one of these visits—in August, 
1951—that Red recorded the session 
with George Lewis for Riverside which 
was issued here on London HBU 1045S. 
He recalls having to borrow a trumpet 
for the occasion, but had not heard the 
record (not a very good one in any case). 

Henry James Allen grew up as one of 
the boys in Algiers where he says everv- 
one knew him as “Sonny” (later “Son’’). 
Another nickname was “Biffly Bam” 
which got itself into a well-known record 
title (for Victor; July, 1929). The name 
“Red” comes from Having a very light 
complexion in his younger days and the 
fiery look he took on when blowing hard. 
Dicky Wells gave him the name 
“Blondie” when they were together in 
the Fletcher Henderson band and still 
uses it. Dicky Wells looked in on him 
between shows with the Kid Ory band 
at Victoria, London on October 31, 1959. 
It was on this occasion that he outlined 
his career in his own words, having 
filled in much of the detail on several 
other occasions. 

“T’ve been around a good while and 
I think I’ve plaved with more musicians 
around New Orleans—or as many as 
anvbody. My father had a band— 
Allen’s Brass Band—and he _ probably 
with King Oliver because we know how 
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Bradley 


that would have come off—he was one 
used every outstanding musician around 
there. In fact, you don’t know if they’re 
outstanding or not until you've tried 
them out, but most of them turned out 
to be great.”” (The trumpet players he 
particularly mentioned were Joe Oliver, 
Buddy Petit, Punch Miller, Papa Celestin 
and Kid Rena.) “And from the age of 
eight years on up I had the privilege of 
working with him somewhere—I don’t 
mean I played the same amount of value 
as they did but still I was there. I started 
on the alto horn—what we called the 
peck horn in New Orleans. When I was 
a very little boy I went with my father 
in the parades—I was along all the way 
with him. My father taught me on the 
peck horn and then I changed to trumpet. 

“Yes, my father carried me when I 
was a small boy, because the walk was 
long. Parades used to be a few miles. 
He would carry me, and when the band 
got ready to play then he would put me 
down and the band would stop on the 
different corners and would play a little; 
maybe a number like What A Friend We 
Have In Jesus or similar other numbers. 
Who was great in those days? I was 
just along and didn’t pay it no attention 
—I loved it. I didn’t have the least idea 
I would still be in this profession, for 
my father and all the others had their 
jobs—longshoremen, plasterers, _ slaters. 
cigar makers, painters. Sure, most of 
the guys had other trades—the music was 
mostly for kicks. They played some of 
the jobs for benefits such as to get the 
uniforms for the parades. You’ve seen 
some of the pictures which show the 
leader with leaves around his hat. 

“My father used three trumpets — 
himself. Oliver and Papa Celestin. They 
were all powerful. You'll notice that 
most of the guys from New Orleans have 
power because we walked on rugged 
streets and played and that builds up 
your embouchure. If you didn’t have 
much power vou were nowhere—so most 
guys who hadn’t. thev eave it up. 
Carving contests? I’m glad I never met 
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of my idols and he had been a member 
of my father’s band. I had a carving 
contest once, with Kid Thomas. He was 
a great player for power and I hear that 
he siill is.) He came down to Algiers 
but it was kind of hard for Kid to win 
a contest with me in Algiers because all 
my playmates that grew up with me were 
there. Well, I won it but one of the 
policemen came and took the prize from 
me, so I gave it back to Thomas. Power 
in a trumpet player plays a big part— 
you can’t tell how anything is if you 
can’t hear it.” 

Ai a suggestion that some of the early 
players were corny by present-day stan- 
dards, Allen snorted derisively. ‘‘ There 
was Chris Kelly. If you want to know 
about him he was just like Cootie Wil- 
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liams, and you don’t call him corny.” To 
a question about Guy Kelly (who 
recorded with Jimmie Noone and Albert 
Ammons) because of a suggested similar- 
ity of styles he said “Guy Kelly was 
one of those who was along with me” 
(the same generation). 

“Luis Russell came from Panama 
some years ago—during my coming-up 
days. He was the outstanding pianist 
around there—a great musician at read- 
ing and everything; he could outread 
most of the guys around there and grew 
up quickly (in reputation). He left New 
Orleans to join the King Oliver band. I 
grew up in later years and joined King 
Oliver—he sent for me in 1927. I was 


around 19 then, joined him in St. Louis 
and went on to New York. I didn’t stay 
long with the band—I went back home, 
as they said in those days you had to be 
twenty-one before you were on your own. 
I was one of the obedient guys—I loved 
my parents. 

** Later on—in a couple of years—Luis 
Russell formed his own band (that was 
the old King Oliver band) and he sent for 
me and [ joined him. A man named 
Loran Watson brought me to New York 
to record and I used the Luis Russell 
band since I was a member. It was a 
real happy band and we created a lot of 
things, I think. We didn’t have any 
manager as other bands did—we just 
played and got the jobs as Luis Russell 
found them. All of us were around 21, 


22, 23 years of age—Charlie Holmes was 
younger than anyone in the band, he was 
around 19 or 20. We had a lot of fire. 
Everyone was sitting down around New 
York and playing. We were standing up 
with a lot of creative ideas. And you 
can notice in those skeleton arrange- 
ments from way back that Luis Russell 
always loved the trumpet. When I 
recorded and we were short of numbers 
we just fixed them up—that’s the ones 
we were co-writers on. 

“Tt was the people over here (in 
Europe) that really kept us alive in 
those days—anyway they bought the 
records and we were able to make a 
living. Since then I can’t say that I’ve 
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done badly in America because I've 
always been busy, but you can notice 
that it’s sometimes a long while between 
recording sessions. I’ve got no criticisms. 
They have all been fine to me in 
America. But it was most exciting to me 
when I got here because I was greeted so 
and not knowing that anybody knew me. 
Many people have let me know that they 
knew about me.” 

Like most professional musicians, 
Allen was very reluctant to express any 
opinion on other players, although he 
constantly spoke with great respect of the 
men from the New Orleans past, and 
showed a fondness for the men of his 
own age who had “come up” and worked 
with him in the Russell band and other 
pre-war groups. Like many others, he 


Standish 


showed some impatience with any discus- 
sion about styles. In the Kid Ory band, 
he and Cedric Haywood seemed to have 
something in common, and he agreed 
when Haywood said “ There is no such 
thing as style to a musician. I play with 
all sorts of bands—Dixieland, modern, 
rock ’n’ roll’. Allen’s career would seem 
to bear this out, for he has played in an 
astonishing variety of groups, and the 
difference between his playing at the 
Metropole in New York and on stage 
with the Ory band was such as to amaze 
many listeners. At times one had to 
listen a long while before hearing any 
trace of what Leonard Feather calls his 
“mosquito-like tone”. 
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Some musicians are completely in- 
different about recordings, once they 
have been made. Henry Allen has a 
considerable memory and often quoted 
complete personnels from more than 25 
years ago, but neither he nor Haywood 
could recall the titles they recorded in 
Hollywood with the Ory band recently. 
He has apparently kept a fairly compiete 
set of recordings over the years, but by 
now many of these have passed on to 
his son Henry, a New York City police- 
man who lives nearby and visits his 
father often. Apart from the Luis 
Russell sessions, he showed a great 
liking for the Sidney Bechet 1941 
recordings (issued here on HMV)— 
particularly Coal Black Shine and 
Egyptian Fantasy (excellent records and 
well worthy of reissue). 

Mention of the name Jellyroll in a 
tune title brought a spontaneous com- 
ment—‘“I liked Jelly,” and some remi- 
niscences. “If Jelly Roll Morton said 
he had the biggest car in New York who 
was J to doubt him? He had one about 
a block and a half long! If he said he 
had the biggest diamond in the world in 
his tooth he might have been right. It 
certainly was big! ” 

Henry Allen went so far as to pick 
out what he would consider his own 
perfect band. Assuming his presence as 
leader, the rest would be: J. C. Higgin- 
botham, trombone, Buster Bailey, clarinet, 


Coleman Hawkins, tenor, Claude Hop- 





MODERN JAZZ PIANO 
(Continued from page 9) 


the impression that evervthing has 
been prepared beforehand. that there is 
no real improvisation. His ballad per- 
formances are wsually softly chorded in 
the beginning, almost popularly melodic. 
and then rise to a climax. His up 
tempo performances start off with sincle 
note doodling. and go on to a similar 
climax. When he breaks up the time 
sequence of a tune, he does so often by 
using the time sequence of another tune. 
Thus we have a series of performances 
which cry out for analysis. On “For All 
We Know”. Brubeck spends a chorus 
or so running down one chord and up 
to the dominant note of the next. The 
time sequence of “Love Me Or leave 
Me” crops up half way through “How 
High The Moon”. When Paul Desmond 
uotes “The Girl Next Door” and “I’m 
lad There’s You”, Brubeck incorpor- 
ates the time seauence of these into his 
solos. “Stardust” contains a long p*s- 
sage of half tone rising chords. On 
“Perdido” a left hand reminder of 
“Fascinating Rhythm” works its way into 
the right, and has its time sequence 
paraphrased. The same thing happens to 
“I’ve Got Plenty Of Nothin’” during a 
quartet performance of “Lullaby In 
Rhythm”. ; 
Unfortunately, most of the tricks re- 
ferred to above hove been in evidence 
since 1953. Brubeck is in a worse 
plight than Monk at the moment. 
because his stock of props has run out, 
whilst Thelonious is able to bluff it out 
a little longer. If we are to find another 
pianist of genius during the next few 
years, then the lessons of Bud Powell 
will have to be carefully assimilated. 
Bud’s major weapon was inspiration, a 
weapon which, in the right hands, is a 
good deal more useful than the tricks 
of the trade exhibited by Messrs. Monk 
and Brubeck. 








kins or Sam Price, piano, Wellman Braud 
or Bennie Moten or Alfonso Skeets, bass, 
Sonny Greer or J. C. Heard or Oliver 
Jackson or Rufus “Speedy” Jones or 
Alphonse “Swinging” Steele drums. Allen 
and Higginbotham have worked together 
much of the time since they met in the 
Russell band in 1929, and he said they 
are often booked together for jobs, in 
the same way that he and Coleman 
Hawkins often go together. 


A final word about Henry Allen’s 
playing with the Ory band. His role has 
been misinterpreted by some people, who records his vocal work has 
appealing charm—examples include Who ™ 
featured soloist, given prominent billing Stole The Lock, Sweet Sue, 
and expected to project his unique per- 
sonalitv. In spite of this, he was very 
much the bandsman, content to “do what 
Ory say”. Mr. Ory, as Allen said, was 
the boss and also earned his respect as 
one of an older generation and as a 
colleague and contemporary of Henry 


fail to appreciate 


Allen Senior. 


To most people Allen was the out- 
standing individual on the stage. Apart 
from his showmanship — open-hearted 
and effective—he displayed in full several 
of the great gifts which have always 
marked his records. 
absolute—from: one moment to the next 
his full-toned trumpet would throttle 
down to a throaty confidential mutter. 
His tonal control is such that he appears 
to have little need for a mute, and had 
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future sessions at 100 Oxford Street, London, W.1 


FEBRUARY: 
Monday Ist 
Tuesday 2nd... 
Wednesday 3rd . 
Thursday 4th ... 
Friday 5th 
Saturday 6th 
Sunday 7th ... 
Monday 8th ... 
Tuesday 9th ... 
Wednesday 10th 
Thursday lith . 
Friday 12th... 
Saturday 13th . 
Sunday 14th |. 
Monday 15th ... 
Tuesday 16th ... 
Wednesday 17th 
Thursday 18th . 
Friday 19th... 
Saturday 20th . 
Sunday 21st. 
Monday 22nd . 
Tuesday 23rd ... 
Wednesday 24th 
Thursday 25th . 
Friday 26th ... 
Saturday 27th . 
Sunday 28th .., 
Monday 29th ... 


open horn,” he said. 


that he was the 


His control was 





Acker Bilk and his Paramount Jazz band 
Graham Stewart and his New Orleans Jazz band 
Mickey Ashman and his Ragtime band 

Bob Wallis and the New Storyville Jazz band 
Papa Bue’s Viking Jazz band 

Al Fairweather—Sandy Brown All-Stars 
Sonny Morris Jazzmen 

Bob Wallis and the New Storyville Jazz band 
Ian Bell Jazzmen 

Alex Welsh and his band 

Eric Silk Southern Jazz band 

Sonny Morris Jazzmen 

Merseysippi Jazz band 

Mickey Ashman and his Ragtime band 

Terry Lightfoot and his New Orleans Jazzmen 
Bob Wallis and the New Storyville Jazz band 
Alex Welsh and his band 

Sonny Morris Jazzmen 

Mickey Ashman and his Ragtime band 

Al Fairweather—Sandy Brown All Stars 

The Clyde Valley Stompers 

Terry Lightfoot and his New Orleans Jazzmen 
Tan Bell Jazzmen 

Mickey Ashman and his Ragtime band 

The Cy Laurie band 

Sonny Morris Jazzmen 

Alex Welsh and his band 

Clyde Valley Stompers 

Terry Lightfoot and his New Orleans Jazzmen 


not brought one with him. 


There is no doubt at all that he was’ 
the best rhythm man in the whole band 
—a great and _ conspicuous 
always came over the group when the. 
trumpet started to speak. This rhythmic 
dexterity has always been a feature of 
his playing. Unfortunately his singing” 
was not featured much—in the six shows 
I saw, St. James Infirmary—humorously | 
complete with gestures and local refer. 
ence—was the only one he did. On the™ 


Truckin’, I Found A Dream, Dinah Lou, 
Get The Mop, and Kiss The Baby, as* 
well as the classic Patrol Wagon Blues. ~ 


We were glad to have Henry Allen, © 
and I know that many of the jazz-minded © 
would be very happy to see him back 
again, perhaps with his own group. He 
was admired just as much, if not more, * 
as a man rather than a musician. 
has his own special warmth. 
behind him in England many friends and 
two special trademarks. “Wamp wamp” 
is the strange barking cry with which 
he leads his band into a noisy number— 
it can be heard clearly at the start of 
The Crawl or Get The Mop. His usual 
greeting is rather more restrained—just 
“Hey ma man”. We shall be delighted to 
hear him say it again. 








Don’t miss the folk and blues sessions! 1 
Featured artists include: Steve Benbow, Long John Baldry, Marion Grey, 


Redd Sullivan. 


Every Sunday afternoon at 3.30 
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Raymond Ross 


December, the month which tradition- 
ally brings good things to children of all 
ages, was unusually generous to New 
York this year. Some of the great 
masters of jazz came by to leave a mess- 
age for the new decade: jazz lives, jazz 
endures, jazz is not a sometime thing. 
They have no peers when it comes to put- 
ting that message across. 

Duke Ellington is not an infrequent 
visitor to this great city, but he is but 
seldom heard in the concert hall. So 
Duke’s benefit concert for a Harlem com- 
munity centre, given at Hunter College 
Auditorium, which is as pretty as befits 
a girls’ school (well, almost)—was an 
occasion. Doubly so as the band had 
recently undergone a period of arrivals 
and departures in ranks. Remember 
what clamour greeted the departure of 
Cootie? Or the arrival of Lawrence 
Brown; the addition of Ben Webster; and 
leaving of the “irreplaceable” Barney 
Bigard? A lot has happened since then; 
many have come. have learned and have 
gone on to seek their fortune. But Duke 
Ellington and His Famous Orchestra 
still spells just that. The territory 
changes, and so do the tributaries, but 
that deep river flows on—the essence 





DAN MORGENSTERN 
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does not change. 

That became readily apparent when the 
band opened its concert with the medley 
we like to think of as Mysterioso: Black 
And Tan Fantasy, Creole Love Call and 
either The Mooche or East St. Louis 
Toodle-oo—Bubber’s things. On_ this 
we got the new voices, carrying on. 
Mitchell “Booty” Wood’s plunger, picked 
up for the first time only weeks ago, and 
Andre Meringhito’s muted trumpet, 
echoed Tricky Sam, and Whetsol, per- 
haps, rather than Miley—but then there 
was Ray Nance, and Procope’s dark 
beauty of a lower register. These num- 
bers have been in the book for over three 
decades. When you hear them, you 
know where you're at. And if you don’t 
know that, you can’t navigate. 

The new trombone section swings, and 
may become the swingingest yet. Tizol, 
Brown and Nanton was the most melli- 
fluous; this one, Britt Woodman, “Booty” 
Wood and Matthew Gee, contemporaries 
and sometime section mates (Wood and 
Britt with Hamp; Gee and Wood with 
Basie), jumps. Matthew Gee, whose other 
big bands were Erskine Hawkins and 
Dizzy, and who doubles on baritone horn, 
has a fine sound and a post-J.J. conception 


WOOD, WOODMAN and GEE (DUKE’S NEW ’BONES) Raymond Ross phote: 


HODGES, PROCOPE and CARNEY. 


GIANTS 


with guts. He demonstrated this on 
Perdido, which used to be Clark Terry’s 
and now fittingly has gone to one of this 
band’s most modern voices. (Modern, 
please, as an identifying, not a charac- 
terizing term). Woodman has never been 
one of the glamorous Ellingtonians, but 
in Duke’s bands everybody is a key man, 
and that’s a job for somebodies. Britt 
handled the plunger things for a while 
(as he did when Butter Jackson was not 
around); he is in the trio on Mood Indigo 
now—and does he know that book? 
Booty Wood we want to tell you more 
about soon—he will be heard from. 
Little Ray Nance, who this year will 
celebrate his 20th anniversary with Duke, 
and is long the senior member of the 
trumpet section, also soloed on Perdido, 
and on many other things. He sang, he 
danced and he fiddled (he has consider- 
able talents); and he blew the horn with 
that fat, beautiful and very personal 
trumpet-sound that fell in so nicely on A 
Train way back. He has new colleagues. 
Well, only one is really new—Ed 
Mullens, for the other two, Andre Merin- 
ghito (alias Fats Ford) and Willie Cook, 
have been abroad before. Cat was 
around, back from a month with Hamp 


LIL GREENWOOD sings 
with DUKE. 
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anc not yet out again on his own as he 
is :ow. He did his stuff on La Virgen— 
anc thrilling stuff it is, musically shallow 
or not—and he was on hand for Jam 
With Sam and in the section climaxes. 
Meringhito will be taking over the high 
notes; perhaps not as stratospheric, but 
pretty damn high, and solid. Little 
Willie Cook’s has been around, played 
with Lunceford, Hines, McShann and 
then some, and he always sounded good 
with Duke. His, too, is a modern voice, 
and with its own story. Mullens, before 
his decade with Hampton, was with 
Carter and Calloway, and with a couple 
of good trumpet players: Lips Page and 
Louis Armstrong. He proved that he can 
talk about it with his backing of Lil 
Greenwood on a couple of blues, and his 
lead on Bill Bailey, where the band gets 
a small-group feeling with two trumpets, 
the “bones and Procope’s witty clarinet. 
Mullens it seems also knows what 
plungers are for! 

The saxes are intact: and how! Harry 
Carney, the one exception that proves the 
rule. The irreplacable man, boss on his 
horn, boss of the section. And sound 
number two, not quite as faithful, yet 
still here, “Rabbit” Johnny Hodges, who 
can romance like nobody and also be wry 
and salty, and whose All Of Me and 
Things Ain't What They Used To Be 
gave us both facets authoritatively. And 
Procope with that clarinet. slashing or 
warm, as the occasion requires, and who 
also plaved a svot of alto on Jam With 
Sam. Jimmy Hamilton and his impec- 
cable clarinet (and is there anything 
wrong with superior musicianship?) on 
Tenderly and a couple of more recent 
things from Thunder and Anatomy, and 
who also entertained with some hoarse, 
gutty tenor. Another man who has been 
around in the section awhile is Paul 
Gonsalves, who still can make Crescendo 
And Diminuendo seem fresh. They go 
well together, sometimes making a wall 
of sound against which the brass breaks 
like great waves, and sometimes just 
singing the song... . 

Jimmy Woode, the unselfish one, who 
also should be in some polls—shone on 
Satin Doll and in the team. Jimmy 
Johnson, no match vet for Sam Wood- 
yard when he had his flashes, is a good 
steady drummer with a big beat who 
works all the time and takes his cues 
from the maestro. 

He is the one who knows how to set 
tempos, as he has set that of his own 
life, that of a great composer and a 
creator of beauty. Duke played a lot of 
piano, as always—not too often in solo, 
but always in there. Musical director, 
most gracious master of ceremonies, 
affable back-stage host to photographers 
and fans. He had but recently arrived 
from Boston, was about to go to 
Canada, within hours, guiding his orches- 
tra through a new period of transition— 
relaxed, unworried (it seems, and that’s 
what counts), unhurried, youthful—Duke 
Ellington, leader and moulder of the 
greatest institution in jazz. 

(After the concert, our friend George 
Hoefer took us uptown to Wells, where 
Dizzy Reece was opening with his first 
American group. On the scene was a 
Famous Jazz Critic. He inquired of 
George whether Duke had played any- 
thing new? “No”, said George, no new 
work had been premiered (except, of 
course, a “new” band). “Good”, said 





LOUIS and TRUMMY YOUNG in the film ‘Five 


the Famous Critic, “I’m glad I didn’t go.” 
We haven't been around that much, but 
we sure are glad we did.) 
RE 
Louis Armstrong didn’t play anything 


Pennies’’—who plays alto, drums and bass? 


new either at Carnegie Hall the night 
after Christmas Day, but as always, every 
note was a discovery. Louis is a little 
younger than Duke, which makes him 
about as old as Bunk Johnson was when 
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he got those new teeth via New York. 
Pops still has his own pearly ones, and 
that horn which influenced Bunk is still 
showing the way. Pops hadn’t played 
Carnegie Hall for some five years. The 
night was chilly and drizzly, but the 
house was full, and, happily, full mostly 
of young people. Satch & Co. had just 
(as always) come off the road, and in the 
early morning hours Billy Kyle had been 
hit by an intestinal haemorrhage and 
was in critical condition. Louis had not 
been told until just before the concert, 
so as not to upset his rest. Marty Nap- 
oleon, who used to be with the All Stars, 
had been found to take over. 

Trummy Young gives the downbeat, 
and to the strains of Sleepy Time Down 
South a familiar figure steps from the 
wings, with a horn and a smile, and soon, 
with a song. Nothing new? That’s 
right. Just Louis Armstrong,  sing- 
ing a few songs and blowing a few 
notes. The programme as_ expected 
(except of course by those who are there 
for the first time; or the first time in a 
long time). A pretty good programme, at 
that, taking in quite a bit of the jazz 
panorama. And remember, it’s not a 
jazz show. We jazz people are very 
miserly with our love. We want jazz, it 
seems, for ourselves. Why else should 
we be so jealous of the man who first 
brought jazz into the world and now is 
bringing the world to it? Isn't it per- 
haps about time that we realized that 
Louis is too big to belong just to us? 
Louis Armstrong belongs to the world. 
He belongs to it because he has the gift 
of giving. What he gives is, first of all, 
himself; and then—through that first 
giving—his art. That art is first of all 
music—jazz music from the fountain- 
head. And then— performance. For 
Louis Armstrong is one of the great 
performing artists of this, or any, 
century. Have you ever seen children 
react to Satchmo? It is a sight well 
worth seeing, and more enlightening than 
any words. Have you ever witnessed, by 
being part of it, Louis Armstrong’s magic 
with an audience of thousands, outdoors, 
under the greatest tent there is? Have 
you ever gone toward Louis as openly as 
he comes toward you? If vou haven't, 
jazz is not your mother’s milk. 

Louis Armstrong, at the end of his 
own and the century’s sixth decade, is the 
wise father who knows his own children. 
Some of them have taken on strange 
shapes, and have wandered pretty far 
afield. But somehow, they always 
acknowledge their paternity, sometimes 
even while outwardly denying it. It is 
hard to believe that this isn’t dogma; 
that, of course. is what is hardest for any 
believer to realize. But then, it has been 
written that one must lose oneself before 
one can find oneself. At the end of this 
decade. jazz is well on the right road 
again, bearing maps of uncharted coun- 
tries. Louis has been right along on 
these safaris. In all his vears, Louis has 
shared as well as shaped the destiny of 
jazz, shared it from the bottom up, but 
never up so far that there wasn’t a day’s 
work to be done. In simple, non- 
metaphysical terms Louis Armstrong 
works harder and gives move than any 
other given jazz musician. In that way, 
too, he shapes the future of jazz. We 
may not see it yet, but this great man is 
creating a tradition for jazz which will 
always be the measure. People like 
Louis just don’t come around that often. 


It is about time that those who claim to 

speak for jazz acknowledge his presence 

with the requisite courtesy and respect. 

That is, if they can’t dig up a little love. 
- + ” 


Our third man came up with Louis 
in Chicago, and when he first was noticed 
by the people who put names to things 
they said he played “trumpet style” 
piano. When Earl Hines came to New 
York in December to play at the 
Embers, it was his first visit to the city in 
some ten years and the first time we'd 
heard him in person, although he has 
always been our Number One Piano 
Man. Fatha’ Hines is a little younger 
than Louis, having celebrated his 55th 
birthday right before the new year. His 
appearance and bearing belie his age, 
and his playing most decidedly gives the 
lie to those who would write him off now 
as an “influence”. In a way, Earl Hines 
is like Coleman Hawkins. He invented 
the piano as a jazz instrument. I know, 
there was James P. Johnson, and Fats 
(a contemporary), and Jellv Roll and all 
the boogie woogie boys. But the former 
approached the piano as piano. their 
schooling was grounded in _ legitimate 
music and there were certain things thev 
wouldn’t do. (Habit is an ingrained 
thing in playing an instrument. and your 
approach is pretty much set when you're 
a kid. After that, it’s in the fingers and 
it won’t go away.) As for the latter. 
their discoveries were real enough, and 
unorthodox enough but, pardon us, 
musically and technically too limited to 
count bevond the limits of folk art. Both 
were pre-jazz. But Earl Hines approached 
the piano as if he had never heard one 
before and proceeded to find out what 
could be done with it. It was plenty. 
Nobody in jazz has done more. If you 
ask somebody who was around in those 
days, like Louis Metcalfe. he’ll tell you 
that, “nobody ever thought of giving a 
piano player a solo in a band before 
Earl Hines. All they were supposed to 
do was vamp. If a guy had asked for a 
solo the leader would have figured he 
lost his mind”. So there was one thing 
Fatha’ Hines did—he gave the piano 
equality in the jazz band. He did things 
with time, of course, that upset a lot of 
drummers and rhythm players until they 
learned that his sense of swing was as 
absolutely sure as Louis or Zutty’s. And 
of course you can’t think of Art Tatum 
or Teddy Wilson without thinking of Earl 
Hines. Neither of them, peculiarly 
enough, have much to say about him, 
which proves a great deal. No doubt 
Art Tatum was a genius who could do 
things with a piano that few or none 
could match. He always talked a lot 
about Fats Waller, who was a hell of a 
pianist. But Tatum’s runs, and harmonic 
adventurousness and a lot of other things 
didn’t come from Fats. They came from 
Mr. Hines, who was still around. And 
Art, great as he was, was a legitimate 
pianist all his life. Sometimes. his feel- 
ing for jazz came out in beautiful bloom 
(Aunt Hagar’s Blues, Capitol version), 
and he could play faster than anyone. 
But he was never the jazz man that Earl 
Hines is. 

That was a little about what Earl 
Hines has done. Whatever he has done, 
he does as much and even more today! 
Every pianist who can walk should have 
been at the Embers last month. (If they 
couldn’t make it, let them run out and 
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buy a copy of Brussels Hustle, which 
alone give some idea of Hines’ prowess 
today). There is no other word than 
fantastic for what he can do with two 
hands and a good grand. In terms of 
touch, there is everything from. the 
gentlest pianissimo to crashing crescen- 
dos, always with the utmost clarity. His 
touch is percussive, yet never harsh or 
metallic. The tone is always beutiful, 
and what he can coax from the upper- 
most treble keys is amazing—never an 
inkling of that dry, mechanical sound one 
associates with them. In the hands of 
Earl Hines, the piano ceases to sound like 
a mechanical instrument (it is); which is 
what I mean when I say that he made 
a jazz instrument of it. Then there are 
the other things, which are more difficult 
to put into words. Those things that 
make Hines a great musician as well as 
a great pianist—matters of conception 
and ideas and content. As in all great 
jazz, there is exuberance and strength in 
his playing. The sheer joy of being able 
to do all those crazy things, like holding 
a treble trill for about ten choruses of 
St. Louis Blues, while giving the left 
hand a workout all over the keyboard— 
the effect is not unlike Louis’ holding of 
that note on Mahogany Hall Stomp with 
the band going crazy behind him. Some 
people would call that showmanship, and 
thank God Earl Hines has plenty of that. 
It is a joy to watch him going about 
his job. 

At the Embers, his associates were 
young and very competent. Bassist Carl 
Pruitt, whom we have heard with Dizzy 
and who has a solid and powerful beat; 
drummer Bill English, new to us and a 
pleasure to hear; and guitarist Calvin 
Newborn Jr. He is Phineas’ brother and 
looks it—he was given a good deal of 
solo space and utilized it well, getting a 
pleasant un-electrical sound and some- 
times phrasing in a manner which indi- 
cated he’s been digging his current boss. 
Fatha’, who of course had some pretty 
good big bands back when, is a natural 
leader, and occasionally he would con- 
duct a little bit from the piano. This 
was a modern’ group — thoroughly 
contemporary. 

There is nothing archaic about Earl 
Hines, and again he reminds one of 
Hawk in his ability to start something 
and then keep abreast of it, always ready 
to absorb valid innovations and always 
able to mould them to his own personal 
language. We got from Mr. Hines, 
among other goodies, a Waller medley, 
or rather a Waller Fantasy, starting with 
an a-capella out-of-time sketch of Ain’t 
Misbehavin’, with the rhythm coming 
gently in to make it first a ballad, then 
a swinger (with a little ad lib demonstra- 
tion of stride piano a la Fatha’) tapering 
off into the Jitterbug Waltz, played as a 
real waltz, and in the right tempo. Then 
a switch to Honeysuckle Rose, beginning 
as a free variation, then going into a 
chorus of jump, one of stride, and one of 
double time (piano only) all topped of 
with a swinging two choruses out, includ- 
ing an echo of the famous Henderson 
riff. Also a lovely Willow Weep For 
Me, which is a sister to the blues and was 
treated that way, showing among other 
things how to swing in slow tempo. Of 
course St. Louis Blues, which got to 
rocking like a big band, both hands fly- 
ing; and a tour-de-force Love Me Or 


(Continued on page 40) 
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REX STEWART 


The Cook’s Ferry Inn Jazz Club, in 
Edmonton, has closed. It had changed 
somewhat since my first visit there some 
years ago. So had the music. It could 
be that my blind enthusiasm of those 
days made faults invisible, but most of 
today’s bands that performed there 
sounded flat and lethargic. Possibly 
nothing could follow my initiation to the 
club. On my very first visit there I 
saw one of the finest horn men ever to 
grace the Duke Ellington orchestra— 
cornetist Rex Stewart. 

Stewart, born in Philadelphia in 
February 1907, was—and still is—a 
good all-round musician. He is capable 
of solos of incredible fire, and also 
some of relaxed lyrical beauty. When 
he plays in the fiery vein, he combines 
Joe Oliver’s fine sense of construction 
with Bubber Miley’s extrovert intensity. 
He does not play in the preaching style 
of Miley, but certainly makes his horn 
talk in a way of its own. The story that 
he tells is always complete; each phrase 
has a part in the whole and very little 
is wasted in fill-ins. It is always an 


honest story without masses of flam- 
boyant padding. The subdued Stewart 
is a very different proposition. He is 
one of the few great coloured musicians 
who owes something stylistically to a 
white jazzman. The influence of Bix 


Beiderbecke is very noticeable. He is 
primarily a big band musician and at the 
height of his career was capable of giv- 
ing a brass section a sound all of his own. 
Elfington’s famous Braggin’ in Brass is 
a first class example. 

Stewart first joined the Fletcher Hend- 
erson Orchestra for a short spell in 1926, 
but although he is heard to advantage 
on Stampede, he made few records with 
the band. But by the time he rejoined 
them in 1929, the group was at its height 
and he was given more opportunity in 
the studio. He was quite heavily feat- 
ured and produced some fine jazz. 
Henderson at this time had in his book 
many re-creafions of already famous 
classics. In most cases rehashes are a 
waste of time, but Henderson usually 
managed to add an extra spark to the 
original. Stewart was often called upon 
to reproduce the trumpet parts. This he 
did to perfection. On several versions 
on Sugar Foot Stomp he was called upon 
to play Joe Oliver’s famous solo. Stew- 
art was equal to the challenge. The 
passionately hot tone and tremendous 
swing engendered by him on these tracks 
surpasses even the superlative original 
by Joe Oliver. A very different cornetist 
is heard in his reproduction of Bix 
Beiderbecke’s solo on Singing the Blues. 
To the beauty of Bix’s creation, he adds 
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by 
BARRY 
McRAE 


the natural warmth that one comes to ex- 
pect from a fine coloured jazzman. 


Not all of Henderson's material 
around 1930 was good, and a large 
number of popular vocals were recorded. 
In most cases these could only be des- 
cribed as dire. It was only the occas- 
ional solos by Stewart or Hawkins that 
saved them from mediocrity. Stewart’s 
obbligato and solo on the otherwise poor 
Roll On Mississippi, Roll On saves yet 
another sentimental horror about the 
greatest river in North America. 


Apart from a _ short period with 
McKinney’s Cotton Pickers at the end of 
1930 and the early months of 1931, Rex 
remained with Smack until 1933. His 
stay with McKinney produced few 
records of genuine merit although he 
plays a compact 16 bars following the 
jazzless bt by Bill Coty on Laughin’ 
At Life. His period with Smack, how- 
ever, saw him reach maturity as a soloist. 
To compare his work in the early part 
of the association with that in the latter 
is to realise the improvement that his 
playing underwent. His short contribu- 
tion on Freeze And Melt (1928) lacks 
both creation and direction and sounds 
very uneasy when compared with the 
fine Jimmy Harrison solo that follows it. 
This incoherent solo does not in any 





way compare with his work shortly after- 
wards as can be heard on Just Blues 
(1931), Moan You Moaners (1931), My 
Sweet Tooth (1931) or Sugar Foot Stomp 
(1932). 

He left Henderson in 1933 and, after 
an unsuccessful attempt to form his own 
band, joined the Luis Russell orchestra, 
which by this time was a pale shadow 
of its former greatness. The end of 1934 
saw his most important step when he 
joined Duke Ellington. Although the 
frequently overpraised Cootie Williams 
was taking most of the solo trumpet 
spots at the time, Rex Stewart too his 
chance with a band that, on the surface, 
was not suited to his frequently turbu- 
lent style. Soon, however, he was cut- 
ting the famous Cootie, and the Duke 
was always ready to feature his “new 
boy”. On the superb Showboat Shuffic 
or Merry Go Round (1935), he swings 
gaily, while Kissing My Baby Goodnight 
(1936) shows that the Bix influence is 
still there. 1936 also saw one of his 
finest records. Trumpet In Spades was 
a showcase for his prodigious technique 
and demonstrates the full scope of his 
playing. He achieves an incredible swing 
in the last chorus and then completely 
changes the mood with his searching 
coda. He was always fond of the half 
valving effect and this is well demon- 
strated in Braggin’ In Brass (1938). This 
record has been rightly criticised as 
mechanical, but as a showcase for unison 
brass and Rex’s fast articulation it is 
ideal. 


9. Traditionally the Best! 


IAN MENZIES 
and his Clyde Valley Stompers 


HAVE TARTAN, WILL TRAD 


“The Very Best of Barber” 


CHRIS BARBER’S JAZZ BAND 


CHRIS BARBER’S JAZZ PARADE VOL. | 


NJE 1063 (7” EP) 


CHRIS BARBER’S JAZZ PARADE VOL. II 
with Sonny Terry and Brownie McGhee 


NJE (G73 (7” EP) 


The members of the Ellington band in 
the late ‘thirties made a series of very 
fine small band recordings. I have 
always considered the Stewart- and 
Hodges-led groups the most musically 
satisfying. Rex seemed to enjoy the 
extra freedom gained from the informal 
atmosphere that prevailed on thes2 dates. 
Also, his gift for the blues solo was 
better demonstrated in this setting and 
nowhere better than on Tough Truckin’ 
(one of the earliest small band excur- 
sions in 1935) or the very fine Mobile 
Blues (1940). On Fat Stuff Serenade 
(1939)—also a feature for the great 
Barney Bigard—Stewart is heard at his 
very best as he swings out gaily. On 
Linger Awhile (1940), there is an excel- 
lent chance to hear his fine muted tone. 
It is both hot and expressive in the best 
New Orleans tradition. 

Rex left Ellington in 1945 for good 
and after a short spell with J.A.T-.P. 
embarked on a series of world tours 
with a small group. During this time he 
visited England and other European 
countries. On his return to America he 
played in many types of bands including 
Dixieland combo’s and even quite 
recently played in the Eddie Condon 
group. This is not his natural habitat 
and fortunately he has recently returned 
to surroundings better suited to his 
talents, if only on record. It is about 
time that one of the finest horn men in 
jazz history, with experience in the 
greatest big bands we have heard. 
paid another visit to these shores. 
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traditional, swing and modern jazz—played under 
ideal listening conditions at the 
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NJL 23 (12” LP) 








CHRIS BARBER IN CONCERT 


Vol. | Recorded in The Royal Festival Hall 


NJL 6 (12” LP) 


Vol. Il Recorded in Birmingham Town Hall 


NJL 15 (12” LP) 


Vol. Ill Recorded in The Dome, Brighton 


NJL 17 (12” LP) 


Wherein he Requests . . . 


MR. ACKER BILK 
and his Paramount Jazz Band 
THE MR. ACKER BILK OMNIBUS 


Sings ... and Marches On 
NJL 22 (12” LP) 
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SONNY TERRY and BROWNIE McGHEE 


SONNY TERRY AND BROWNIE McGHEE IN LONDON 


NJE 1074 (7” EP) 
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FRANK DUTTON 


JAZZ INFORMATION 





213. Missing Persons’ Department 

A letter sent to C. Sammans of New- 
bury, who wrote asking for details of the 
activities of Johnny St Cyr, has been 
returned marked “ Undelivered” by the 
3 Mr. Sammans still requires 
these details, would he please forward us 
his present address? 


174. Assorted Questions 

With reference to Hal Radford’s 
Dance Orchestra playing The Yale Blues 
(N95210)/ Deep River Blues (N95219) on 
Perfect P331. Harold Flakser writes 
from Brooklyn, New York to say that 
these sides would appear to have been 
recorded around Decemnber 1927 or Jan- 
uary 1928 


198. Ted Toll 

Harold Flakser gives the recoding 
date of the four Parlophone sides listed 
in the October 1959 column as July 3. 
1936. He also says that a fifth side was 
recorded at this session—Basin Street 
Blues, issued on Parlophone R2280, wth 
master number CE7721-1. Take numbers 
for the previously-listed sides are all ‘‘-1”. 


214. Lud Gluskin 

Details of anv recordings by this artist 
on the English Actuelle and Perfect 
labels, and also on the French Pathe 
label, would be welcomed by Harold 
Flakser. Approximate matrix numbers 
would be in the N95200 series, dating 
from March to May 1928 approximately, 
and the vocalist would be John Thorne 
in all probability. Mr. Flakser is interes- 
ted in solving the problem posed by 
Gluskin recording in London, with the 
results being issued only in France; he 
cites as evidence these three titles issued 
under the name of Lud Gluskin and his 
Versatile Juniors:—(The Trail of the 
Tamarind Tree (N95249-1 and -2) with 
unidentified vocalist on French Pathe 
X6626; Rolling the Log (N95278), and 
Eastern Dreams (N95280) with a John 
Thorne vocal, both on French Pathe 
X6233. Do any readers have details of 
other Gluskin titles on English Actuelle 
or Perfect from this period, and can any- 
one explain why all of these titles appear 
to have been recorded in London. but 
issued only on the Continent? Mr. Flak- 
ser will welcome facts and theories, via 
this column. Paging all junkshop jockeys 


215. This Month’s Good Cause 

An appeal for help in the compilation 
of a Clark Terry discography has been 
received from John Clement, 22 Levs- 
wood Drive, Ilford, Essex. John requires 








Terry information on American releases 
only; he does not need details of Clarke’s 
activities with the Count Basie and Duke 
Ellington Orchestras, nor details of issues 
on the Argo and Riverside labels. Any 
other information will be welcomed, and 
those willing to assist in this worthy 
cause should send letters direct to the 
address above, and not to Jazz Informa- 
tion. 


216. To Rev or Not to Rev? 


One of the chestnuts of the disco- 
graphical world makes its latest appear- 
ance via Dave Carey, who comments on 
the old theory that Fats Waller’s Minor 
Drag/ Harlem Fuss had the titles switch- 
ed in error when the record was first 
issued, with later issues perpetuating the 
error. Eddie Condon gave weight to this 
theory in his book We Called It Music, 
incidentally. Dave says, “. . . It sounds a 
cosy enough idea, with Minor Drag as 
the slow side and Harlem Fuss as the 
bright one... but Minor Drag is NOW 
in the minor key and Harlem Fuss is not. 
So if they were ‘corrected’, Minor Drag 
would have an incongruous title”. 

To my way of thinking, Dave has 
quite a point here—what do other read- 
ers think? 


217. Original Creole Stompers 

Some time ago W. R. Smith of Ever- 
ton, Liverpool aueried the identity of 
the vocalist on this group’s Baby Won't 

You Please Come Home on American 

Music 532. As there seems to be some 

confus‘on over this sess‘on, I'll list it in 

full. The band was composed of Herb 

Morand (tpt) Louis Nelson (tbn) Albert 

Burbank (clt) Johnny St. Cvr (g) Austin 

Young (b) and Albert Giles (d), who 

recorded four titles in New Orleans on 

July 12. 1949. These were Baby Won't 

You Please Come Home (974)/B Flat 

Blues (975) on A.M. 532, and Eh La Bas 

(980) / Some Of Them Days (981) on 

A.M.535. The vocal on 980 is taken by 

Burbank and the rest of the band, while 

that on 974 is by Morand. Intervening 

masters (976-979) are not bv this group. 

I am indebted to George Hulme for this 

Stompers information. 

* 

211. Commodore 10-in. 78 r.p.m. Series 
(Continued) 

509 Kansas City Six:—Buck Clayton 
(tpt), Eddie Durham (tbn/elec-g), 
Lester Young (ten/clt), Freddy 
Greene (g), Walter Page (bs), Jo 
Jones (d). September 8, 1938. 

Countless Blues (23422-1) I 
Want I Little Girl (23424-1) 
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Kansas City Five:—as for 509, 
minus Young. March 18, 1938. 
I Know That You Know (22582- 
1) / Laughing At Life (22580-1). 
Kansas City Six:—as for 509. 
September 8, 1938. 
Them There Eyes (23423-2: vel 
by Freddy Greene). 
Kansas City Five:—as for 509, 
minus Young. March 18, 1938. 
Good Morning Blues (22581-1). 
Kansas City Six:—as for 509. 
September 8, 1938. 
Pagin’ The Devil (23425-1) / 
Way Down Yonder In New 
Orleans (23421-2). 
Bud Freeman Trio: 
December 1938. 
Blue Room (75959-A) 
Like You (75960-A). 
Bud Freeman Trio:- 
December, 1938. 
Swingin’ Without Mezz (75957- 
A) / Three Little Words (75958- 
A). 
Eddie Condon and his Band:—as 
for 500. but sub. Vernon Brown 


as for 501. 
Exactly 


as for ‘Ol. 


(tbn), Joe Bushkin (p), Lionel 
Hampton (d). November 2. 1938. 
Sunday  (23706-1) California 


Here I Come (23707-2). 
Chu Berry and his ‘Little Jazz’ 
Ensemble:—Roy Eldridge (tpt), 
Chu Berry (ten), Clyde Hart (p). 
Danny Barker (g), Art Shapiro (bs). 
Sidnev Catlett (d). November c. 
11, 1938. 

Sittin’ In (23699-2; vcl by Berry 

and_ Eldridge) 46 West 52 

(23702-1). 


Jess Stacy (p solos). January 18, 
1939. 
Candlelights (23989-1) / Ain't 


Goin’ Nowhere (23991-1). 
Willie ‘The Lion’ Smith (p solos) 
February, 1939. 
What Is There To Say (B538-2) 
'Tea For Two (B541-3). 
Willie ‘The Lion’ Smith (p solos). 
February, 1939. 
Ill Follow You (BS542-4) / 
Stormy Weather (B544-2). 
Three Keyboards: — Jess Stacy, 
Joe Bushkin (p), Willie “The Lion’ 
Smith (cls), accomp. George 
Wettling (d). December, 1938. 
Ad Lib Blues (75961-A\). 
Joe Bushkin and Willie ‘The Lion’ 
Smith (p duet):—accomp. George 
Wettling (d). December, 1938. 
The Lion And The Lamb 
(75962-A). 
(To be continued) 









AMEN 

Amen; Jesus will answer your prayers; 

Last mile of the way; Nobody knows the 

trouble I’ve seen; Rock a my soul; Hard 

to get along; Up above my head; | know 

the Lord has laid his hand on me; Jesus A: 
LTZ-J 15154 Londo — 


with Chris Barber, 
Beryl Bryden, etc. 


Rock Island line; John Henry; Bury my body; 
Diggin’ my potatoes : 
DFE 6345 Decca 45 rpm EP 


BLUES FROM THE GUTTER 

Strollin’; T.B. blues; Can't kick the habit; 

Evil woman; Nasty boogie; Junker's blues; 

Bad blood; Goin’ down slow; Frankie and 

Johnny; Stack-o-Lee LTZ-K 15171 London 








with Cootie Williams, Barney 

Bigard, Johnny Hodges, Charlie — 
Barnet, Joe Nanton, etc. 2 
AT THE COTTON CLUB 


Cotton Club stomp; Jungle nights in Harlem; 
Saratoga swing; Stevedore stomp; Haunted 
nights; Hot feet; Creole rhapsody; Shout 'em 
Aunt Tillie; Arabian lover; Ring dem bells 
CDN-119 RCA Camden 





with *Cat’ Anderson, Ray 
Nance, Clark Terry, Wiilie 
Cook, Johnny Hodges, Russell 
Procope, Harry Carney, etc. 


HISTORICALLY SPEAKING 
—THE DUKE 

East St. Louis toodie-00; Creole love call; 
Stompy Jones; The jeep is jumpin’; Jack 
the bear; In a mellow tone; Ko-ko; Midriff; 
Stomp, look and listen; Unbooted character; 


Lonesome lullaby; Upper Manhatt d 
group LTZ-N 15028 London 
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lace Jones, Cootie 

s, Rex Stewart, Barney 

rd, Ben Webster, Wilbur de 
5, Jimmy Hamilton, etc. 

WIS VERY BEST 

r. Concerto for Cootie; Harlem 

Across the track blues; Chloe; 

blues; Warm valley; Ko-ko; 


ind beige; Creole love call; 
ncy RD-27133 RCA 


















lace Jones, Cootie 

s, Rex Stewart, 

ton, Barney Bigard, 
Hodges, Ben Webster, etc. 


MELLOTONE 
*A’ train; A portrait of Bert 
; Main stem; Just a-settin’ and 
kin’; | got it bad and that ain’t 
'Perdido; Blue serge; The flaming 
j; in a mellotone; Cotton tail; | don’t 
Fwhat kind of blues | got; Rumpus in 
; All too soon; Sepia panorama; 
hin my bed; What am | here for 
2 RD-27134 RCA 


¥ 


Cheisea Quealey, Bobby 
. Adrian Rollini, etc. 
AT THE SAVOY 

is; Dixie; Sugar step; Somebody 


my gal; The Darktown Strutters’ ball; 
rag LF 1277 Decca 


nny Golson, Bill Evans, 


DERN ART 
’ ; Fair weather; Darn that dream; 
louch of your lips; Jubilation; Like 
ne in love; | love you; Cold breeze 
LTZ-T 15167 London 





EFIRST LADY OF SONG 

Fand only love; The impatient years; 

Rot like mine; I’ve got the world on 

ing; An empty ballroom; You turned 

lables on me; Ella's contribution to 

‘ ; That’s my desire; A satisfied 

a; Careless; Give a little—get a little; 

e Lou LAT 8264 Brunswick 





SERENADE TO ‘LAURA’ 

Laura; This can’t be love; The man | love; 
Moongiow; | want a little girl; It’s easy 

to remember; Goodbye; She’s funny that way; 
Until the real thing comes along; I'm con- 
fessin’; Stormy weather; | surrender, dear; 


('m in the mood for love; All of me 


LTZ-C 15126 London 


with Bob Brookmeyer, Jim Hall 


TRAV’LIN’ LIGHT 

Trav’lin’ light; The swamp people; The green % 
country; Forty-second Street; Pickin’ ‘em 

up and laying ’em down; The lonely time; 

Show me the way to go home; California, 

here | come LTZ-L 15137 London 


THE DUKE AGAIN 

Caravan; Sophisticated lady; Birmingham 

breakdown; | let a song go out of my heart; 

Scattin’ at the Kit Kat; Rockin’ in rhythm; 

In a sentimental mood; Mississippi moan; 

it don’t mean a thing if it ain’t got that 

3ving; Mood indigo; Prelude to a kiss; 

Solitude LVA 9044 Coral 
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UTMOST 
The last week of the Fickle "Fifties was 
made happy for us by the Earl Hines 
Quartet at The Embers. Earl had got 
the feel of the room, and waiters, man- 
agement and customers alike, all seemed 
to be responding to his warm person- 
ality. There was even a kind of 
paternalism that tied up with his nick- 
name. It showed in his friendship with 
Eddie Heywood, who was leading the 
alternating trio, and in his interest in 
Eddie’s work. It showed in his advice 
to the customers to make that one for 





the road a coffee. Earl knows he is paid 
to entertain and he wants the people he 
entertains to be happy. The personality 
he projects is to that end, a supplement 
to the best jazz piano there is. 

We really don’t think we have ever 
heard him play better than he did some 
nights there. The quartet was clean as 
a whistle, and pleasing to him as a 
group. The audience was quite intelli- 
gently appreciative, more especially after 
eating hours, the cuisine being good and 
worthy of serious consideration. 

Calvin Newborn, on guitar, had got 
the Hines message, his feeling for time 
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and beat. Like other young guitarists, he 
does not have the conception of dynamics 
and attack earlier musicians had, but he 
can swing and create supple, melodious 
lines. So when the ball went to him, his 
improvisations would give the inspira- 
tion that sent Earl into his last choruses 
supercharged. 

Sometimes, their version of ‘Willow, 
Weep For Me” would run eight or nine 
ravishing minutes, utterly transformed 
with deep blues feeling. It would be 
beautiful, too, but with a kind of lift 
and lilt that has been missing from all 
the chi-chi cocktail versions of the past 
decade. Then, for a change of pace, 
they would swing into “St. Louis Blues”, 
at up tempo, not boogie, but tight, driv- 
ing and percussive, a wild dance despite 
exterior discipline. 

During intermission, Earl would listen 
to the Heywood trio. Eddie has con- 
sciously developed a popular style which, 
in effect, involves arrangements on each 
number. “I wish I could play arrange- 
ments like he does,” Earl said, “but I 
just seem to want to play a_ piece 
differently each time.’ 

What was noticeable towards the end 
of their month together was that Eddie 
was swinging more. No doubt about it. 
And sometimes, during his intermissions, 
it was hard to listen to Earl, because 
Eddie, with his slight stutter and humour- 
laden voice, is such an amusing 
raconteur: “So this guy comes up, says 
he’s from Montreal, says he loves one of 
my compositions in particular, and would 
I play it—‘Canadian Capers’!!! ” 

Since he had been absent from New 
York so long, we imagined the record 
companies would finally wake up and 
record Earl extensively. As it happened, 
he was at The Embers a month and 
didn’t record at all! It seems that where 
jazz is concerned most executives regard 
anyone over thirty as passé! Luckily, an 
M-G-M official visited the room one 
night at the instigation of Joe Glaser, 
and was captivated, and signed a contract 
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DON CHERRY 
and his pocket sized trumpet. 


with Earl for three albums a year. The 
first of these will be made when Earl 
comes back to New York after another 
week in Toronto, and before his return 
to San Francisco and The Hangover. 
Present intentions are that he will use 
the quartet as at The Embers with 
Calvin Newborn, Carl Pruitt on bass and 
Bill English on drums. 


—671— 
WELL? 

“The idea that nothing is true except 
what we comprehend is silly, and that 
ideas which our mind cannot reconcile 
are mutually destructive, sillier still.” 

Sir Winston Churchill, 
“My Early Life”. 


—672— 
FIRST TIME IN NEW YORK 

We went down to the Village again, 
after a long absence, and promptly got 
lost, but eventually found The Five Spot 
Café. It was an unprepossessing place 
outside and in. There were record covers 
scattered in the windows and the interior 
had a smoked, dusty look. A bar ran 
along most of one wall of an oblong 
room, and the band faced the bar. There 
were tables, but nearly all the patrons 
sat or stood at the bar where the liquor 
came more cheaply. 

The Farmer-Golson Jazztet was on the 
stand when we entered and Art Farmer 
was soloing with a muted horn practic- 
ally touching the mike. It was a p'unmy, 
satisfying blues sound. The audience 
was absorbed and we noted that they 
applauded at the end of this and every 
subsequent number. 

It was. 2 a.m. and we were tired, not 
extravagant, and took a table. Here was 
a delightful departure! Instead of a 
menu, there was a folded card which 
detailed the personnels of the two 
groups engaged for our pleasure, thus: 


ART FARMER—BENNY GOLSON 


** JAZZVEr ” 

Featuring 
Corris. PULDBR.. :3.4...5.. Trombone 
McCoy TyYNER ......... Piano 
ADDISON FARMER ...... Bass 


DAVE .BAILERY. -i..0.55.50: Drums 


THE ORNETTE COLEMAN QUARTETTE 


DION AC RRB ois iv cach a: Trumpet 
BILLY HIGGING : ........... Drums 
CHARLIE HAYDEN ....... Bass 
ORNETTE COLEMAN ...... Alto Sax 


The Coleman four came on, Ornette 
with a plastic alto that looked very 
fragile, but which delivered a full, strong 
sound. Don Cherry carried one of the 
newly fashioned midget trumpets, the 
kind that rather suggests a shoulder 
holster and the villain in a Western. We 
found the music hard to comprehend and 
our sympathy immediately went out to 
the imperturbable Hayden. The tech- 
nique seemed to be that of the stream of 
consciousness, thoughts running into one 
another and erupting out again helter- 
skelter without any discernible overall or 
recurring pattern. Most of the tempos 
were fast and mostly Coleman and 
Cherry seemed to be playing as many 
notes as they possibly could. The deep 
draughts we were taking by this time no 
doubt provoked the gross imagery, but 
it all began to seem to us like a musical 
kipper: a hell of a lot of bones, but get 
what you can out of it, for some of it 
is good. 

We wouldn’t know, but our impres- 
sion was that this was a music Coleman 
must not so much refine as sort and 
discipline. It is quite full of passion and 
drive, and jetting, original ideas. but the 
mode of delivery makes it indigestible. 
Brilliant musical minds will dig much 
more in it, but to none of the blankly 


stirring patrons did it seem to communi- 
cate. They did not applaud at the end 
of “numbers”, but when the set was 
finished they picked up their glasses as 
though they really needed refreshment. 

It will be interesting to see what hap- 
pens. Big guns are being brought to 
bear. The names of prominent jazzmen 
like Gunther Schuller and Leonard Bern- 
stein are mentioned amongst those of 
lesser Coleman enthusiasts. Oh, Ornette 
will be the next jazz fashion, never fear. 
Once those numbed patrons realise that, 
thev will understand and applaud. 

When the Farmer-Golson group came 
back, it sounded as though they were 
playing “mainstream”. You see what 
happens to reactionaries! Always totter- 
ing along behind the brave avant- garde. 

We understand that Dizzv Gillespie has 
failed to dig the Coleman-Cherry method. 
Revolution yesterday: conservatism to- 
day. Could be. 


‘ —673— 
ON ENTERING THE SENSATIONAL 
SIXTIES 
On the first Sunday of the New 
Decade, when good resolutions were 
strong in mind, two headlines in “The 
New York Times” caught our liverish 
eyes: 


15 More ACCUSED OF Disc PAYOLAS 


F.T.C. Charges Companies Paid Jockeys 
to Have Records “ Exposed” 


In a subsequent paragraph, the secre- 
tary-treasurer of one of the accused said, 








“We operate our business just like 
everyone else.” He should know. Who 
would doubt him? 

Our own feeling is that the investi- 
gators will be so snowed under with 
paper that by the time they publish their 
findings the public will either have for- 
gotten or be bored by the whole affair. 
But following so soon on the rigged 
quiz-show scandal, the payola bit makes 
one wonder whether more honesty of 
purpose would not reward the music 
business in a material as well as a 
spiritual sense. 

Jazz today being so closely connected 
with records—we nearly said “dependant 
on”—any new development arising out 
of the investigations is likely to affect it 
in some way. The duration of perform- 
ances is a relevant issue. : 

Recorded jazz is no longer important 
on singles. At least 95% of it is sold in 
albums. There has naturally been a 
tendency to take advantage of the long- 
playing form, and the old three-minute 
length has been largely discarded. Most 
of us have welcomed that, but now the 
jazzmen themselves are beginning to 
turn around and ask for the shorter 
length, because “otherwise it won’t get 
played on the air”. 

You don’t have to ask why the 
jockeys don’t want long performances. 
The more records they can play, the 
more—but you know, you know so well! 
In fact, in the trade papers you will 
sometimes see singles advertized as 


being advantageously “only 1.55 long”, 
or less. Short weight to the customer, 
extra grist to the jockey’s mill! 

And, of course, the trade papers all 
have unmelting butter in their mouths 
and are — as though they were the 


very pillars of rectitude, they with their 
“charts”, their lists of the Top Ten, the 
Top Twenty, the Top Hundred, and all 
the other corrupt nonsense. Are they 
any better than the jockeys? 

It is really rather a comical com- 
mentary on our times and educational 
methods that people increasingly buy 
books because they are best-sellers, or 
records because they are in the “Top 
Twenty”. The jazz enthusiast used to be 
the kind of fellow who automatically 
shield away from the popular, but not 
anymore. Today, too often, he also con- 
forms, and, worse, is frequently a 
cultural snob. Irrespective of the musical 
merits of the M.J.Q., much of what 
Benny Green had to say in “The 
Observer” recently was only too true. 
For instance: “The reaction of British 
audiences has been hysterical, audiences 
comprising the same people who aban- 
doned Ellington to half-empty houses 
last year.” 

The giveaway came in the pretentious- 
ness of the replies to his “Victorian 
Blues”. One reader felt that “jazz—to 
use a cliché—has come of age with 
the thoughtful interpretations of such 
musicians as John Lewis and Dave 
Brubeck, and it is inevitable that in 
their move towards maturity they will 
look for fresh inspiration from the 
European camp.” Another wrote of the 
following among both “intellectuals and 
‘working class’ jazz fans”, as though they 
were the cream of our age. A third, 
possibly just up from putting down a 
few dozen more port, came on real lofty 
like and suggested that Benny “drinks 
his vintage wines straight from the bottle 
and has no time for savouring bouquets 


in the head of a wine-glass.” (Thos: 
intellectuals and working-class lads are 
obviously having it too good!) 

It was a pathetic display, but it would 
be no surprise to see it duplicated at any 
time on the other side of the Atlantic, 
but there, fortunately, rock ’n’ roll makes 
a terribly convenient whipping boy. 


R. ’n’ r. is commonly seen as the 
awful child of payola. The name, in 
fact, is an even looser identifying tag 
than that naughty word “mainstream”. 
Several years ago, the blues and blues 
singers were making it on the “charts” in 
a big way and under the guise of 
“rhythm and blues”. First-class artists 
like Joe Turner, John Lee Hooker, 
Muddy Waters and Little Walter began 
to turn out sizeable hits. It was the 
inevitable next step which produced the 
Frankenstein. Second-rate imitations by 
inferior white performers were produced 
and assiduously promoted, and_ these 
resulted in what “The Billboard” some- 
times justly and happily calls “rocka- 
billy” and “rockaballad” music. At the 
same time, teenagers developed a taste 
for teenage groups which sang both 
rhythm numbers and ghastly, lachrymose 
ballads. All this heterogenic bilge surged 
along under the title of r. ’n’ r. Only 
in the field of instrumental dance music 
did a fairly distinct r. ’n’ r. idiom really 
remain. 

There can be little doubt that the most 
popular dance music in the U.S. during 
recent years has been rock ’n’ roll. For 
example, it dominated during the last 
years of the Savoy, and when Buddy 
Tate’s band begins to play those tempos 
and familiar phrases at the Celebrity 
Club. the crowd goes wild, and there is 
more dancing, more energetic dancing, 
than at any other time during the night. 

On January 2nd, Bill Doggett’s six- 
piece group (plus two singers) played the 
Ritz, Bridgeport, from 9 p.m. to 1 next 
morning. The New Year is welcomed 
over a more protracted period in 
America than in England, but we noted 
that he had drawn a bigger crowd than 
Duke, Basie, Louis or Lionel. More 
than nine-tenths of it were coloured 
people, instead of the usual 50-50 com- 
positions. Now Doggett is expressly 
associated with r. ’n’ r., but, as those 
familiar with his records know, he plays 
a surprisingly varied programme. It 
contains pretty ballads and jazz pieces, 
and he played them here, but it was 
always his famous hits like “Honky 
Tonk” that the crowd wanted. Then the 
floor was jammed; then the dancing was 
most ecstatic and most marvellous to 
watch. This reaction and the increased 
applause, which dictated an increased 
proportion of r. ’n’ r., were obviously 
genuine, hardly to be connected with 
payola and a consequent measure of 
familiarity. 

As we have probably said before, the 
simple riffs and heavy beat draw from 
such dancers the most abandon and 
elaboration, the most complexity and 
invention. Heard in some studious room, 
the music and its lack of sophistication 
may be exasperating. Heard as an 
accompaniment to such a mass ballet, it 
can be tremendously exciting, and as 
familiar but different riffs followed one 
another, we had to admit that the idiom 
is richer, and possibly even more creative, 
than we had previously supposed. 

Doggett’s group performed with tire- 
less enthusiasm for four hours with only 
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a quarter-hour intermission. Bill just 
likes to play. (The management would 
have been glad of another break to sell 
more soft drinks and hot dogs.) He 
features himself surprisingly little, but his 
feeding role turns a small group into a 
big band. Out front, he has three tenor 
players, Clifford Scott, Candy Johnson 
and Ray Felton. The former takes the 
lion’s share of the solos and doubles on 
alto and flute. He is a brilliant, swing- 
ing musician who often surprises with 
extremely original phrases. Candy, who 
also plays baritone, favours a warmer, 
more romantic approach that is some- 
what suggestive of Herschel Evans. At 
the end of a passionate outpouring on a 
ballad, he would be unwilling to leave 
the mike, and would fashion a long, 
fantastic coda. Felton was relatively new 
to the band and little featured, but in his 
few solos he showed himself to be a 
direct, swinging musician with warm 
vibrato. Billy Butler’s superb guitar was 
a constant delight. He has an excellent 
orchestral sense and he interpreted the 
blues with much imagination and fresh- 
ness. He swings in an easy, musicianly 
way, perhaps a little less intensely than 
Mackel. Jerry Potter, on drums, pro- 
vided a_ solid, steady beat; sensitive 
behind Butler’s solos, he drove whole- 
heartedly in the climatic choruses. Vocals 
were shared by Dave Turner and Doris 
Gage. Behind Doris on “I Don't 
Know”, the three saxes got an unusual 
effect that in timbre suggested nothing 
so much as Duke's early jungles. This 
was one of the most exciting per- 
formances. 

We asked Bill about the excellent 
trombone on several of his records. It 
was Lawrence Lofton, at present unfor- 
tunately confined to a _ hospital in 
California with TB. Bill asked us about 
Europe, which he would like to visit. 
Clifford Scott was anxious to get back 
to see Alix Combelle and the other cats 
in Paris again. A band like this would 
do well over there—if it were allowed to 
play dances. But you understand, it 
plays r. 'n’ r., Elizabethan blues as 
opposed to the minuscule Victorian 
variety ! 
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SAM LIGHTNIN’ HOPKINS. 


DERRICK STEWART-BAXTER 


Andrew Hanson 
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(PART XVI) 


Once again I am disturbing the already 
disorderly progress of these articles in 
order to deal with a new issue. It has not 
been my intention to include records 
which have been issued after a letter has 
been passed (these will form the basis of 
a fresh series), but as the LP in question 
is almost certain to become a collcctor’s 
item in the years to come, I feel entirely 
justified. 

We have had to wait a long time for 
a local issue of Sam “ Lightnin,” Hop- 
kins. Now, thanks to Doug Dobell and 
his “77” label, we can enjoy the time- 
less art of one of the greatest living 
blues talents. Never since the days of 
Blind Lemon Jefferson and Blind Blake 
has there been a singer so completely 
wrapped up in his rural heritage. More- 
over, Hopkins’ influence is already be'ng 
felt in the south. Many records on small 
American labels, chiefly of southern 
origin, are featuring singers who have 
obviously been impressed with Lightnin’ 
and are trying to sing like him (Lightnin’ 
Slim—a good singer in his own right, is 
one who plainly shows his admiration for 
Sam). At their best these men are adding 
richness to this great blues tradition; at 
their worst, they sound like copyists, and 
while these lesser singers lack originality 
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they are helping to keep the blues of the 
country regions alive. 

Happily, there is little need for me to 
write a detailed biography of Lightnin’-— 
Mack McCormick (the Houston blues 
authority who was responsible for this 
recording —The Rooster Crowed In 
England, 77LA 12-1) has told us all we 
need to know in a fine article in the 
October edition of Jazz Monthly. All I 
need say here is that Sam Hopkins was 
born in 1912 in Leon County, Texas. He 
heard Blind Lemon Jefferson, Lonnie 
Johnson and Texas Alexander in his 
youth but with the possible exception of 
Lemon, little of their influence can be 
detected in his work. Huddie Ledbetter 
= the wonderful spiritual singer Blind 

Willie Johnson crossed his path on more 
than one occasion, for Sam too loves to 
sing his blues on the streets and highways 
of the south. 

The similarities between the lives of 
Jefferson, Blake. Ramblin Thomas, Bar- 
becue Bob and the rest of the early 
migratory singers and that of Hopkins are 
quite astonishing. One has only to read 
Paul_Oliver’s most interesting article on 
Lemon in Nat Hentoff’s magazine Jazz 
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Printed on art paper and bound into a sixteen 
page booklet, the photographs include Hum- 
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Oscar Peterson, Louis Armstrong’s All Stars. 
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Review (August, 1959) to realize this. 
Jefferson, like his contemporaries, sang on 
the street corners and barrelhouses—any- 
where, in fact, where the blues would be 
appreciated and where money was to be 
found. Until quite recently (when he 
found that money could be earned in 
clubs and Negro theatres) Sam also 
wandered the rough dirt roads and broad 
highways singing his blues. 

Mack McC ormick has pointed out that 
Lightnin’ is “fundamentally incapable of 
joining in the trends of the music 
industry”. From the point of view of all 
blues lovers this is important, for it means 
that Hopkins will never come to terms 
with commercialism. The A & R men 
have tried it, providing drummers and 
suggesting that Sam use an electric guitar, 
so the results of these sessions may not 
have been vintage Hopkins, but Sam has 
always been able to produce authentic 
music, regardless of the conditions im- 
posed upon him. That he has not always 
been happy with the discs he has cut is 
yet another proof of his sincerity. He 
remains true to the tradition, yet his 
work is a personal art which owes little 
to others. To hear him sing such items 
as See See Rider (on the Score LP) is an 
experience. Sam completely changes this 
traditional material to suit himself. It is 
perhaps stating the obvious to say that 
every blues artist sings many songs that 
afe common property: songs such as 
How Long Blues, Careless Love, Sail On 
Little Girl, Sail On are folk blues which 
toire of the blues singer. Time and again 
have become part of the standard reper- 
these fine old songs will be re-shaped, 
thus a great tradition continues. On the 
LP under review, however, all are 
originals (except for a_ brief version of 
the “Saints”), so we will have to wail a 
little longer to hear Lightnin’ interpret a 
standard blues. 

The Rooster Crowed ie England is th> 
first record ever made by a blues singer 
entirely for the British ane —and that 
alone makes the LP an interesting item. 
The sessions (there were five of them, 
with two earlier blues included—these 
with Sam on piano) were completely in- 
formal, and much of what he sings was 
composed (if that is the right word) on 
the spot. The charming and very moving 
Blues For Queen Elizabeth is one of the 
best things | have heard from him, and 
again should be of great interest to blues 
collectors. This was a_ spontaneous 
improvisation Lightnin’s way of paying 
tribute to fans “over across that water”. 
I also like his Back To Arkansas, which 
is his version of a Ray C harles blues. 
This is completely transformed to his 
own image, so much so that it can be 
classed as an original. Very few would 
recognise Ray Charles in this version. 

Really there is so much that is magnifi- 
cent in this album that I find myself 
almost at a loss for words. There is so 
much wonderful poetry, so much true 
feeling contained between the grooves 
that only someone completely insensitive 
to the blues could remain unaffected. I 
say quite sincerely that this is the finest 
blues disc since the Blind Lemon Jeffer- 
son LP’s came out on London and must 
rank with the greatest ever recorded. 

It is unfortunate that Lightnin’s visit to 
this country has been postponed for a 
time. We can but hope that a fresh 
effort will be made to bring over this 
great artist, so that all can hear and 
understand his message. 
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Details of The Rooster Crowed In 
England are as follows (Side One) Hello 
England (spoken introduction with 
guitar), Beggin’ Up And Down The 
Street (an autobiographical blues), When 
The Saints Come Marching In; Hard 
Headed Children; Dig Me In The Morn- 
ing; Have You Ever Seen A One-Eyed 
Woman Cry? ; Black Snake; Met The 
Blues At The Corner (Hopkins accom- 
panies himself on piano)—(Side Two) 
How Many Days Must I Wait?; If 
You've Ever Been Mistreated; Back To 
Arkansas; Children’s Boogie; Blues For 
Queen Elizabeth; Goin’ To Galveston 
(vocal with piano). 
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RECENT 
AMERICAN 
RECORDS 


Benny Carter-Earl Hines. SWINGIN’ THE 20's. 
(with Leroy Vinegar, bs; Shelly Manne, d.) 
Monday Date/Thou Swell/My Blue Heaven/ 
Just Imagine/If | Could Be With You/Sweet 


Lorraine/Who's Sorry Now/Laugh Clown 
Laugh/Mary Lou/In A Little Spanish Town/ 
Someone To Watch Over Me/All Alone. 


CONTEMPORARY M 3561, S 7561 
(with Cannonball Adder- 
Wynton 


(M&S) 
Paul Chambers. GO... 
ley, Philly Joe Jones, Jimmy Cobb, 
Kelly, Freddie Hubbard, tpt.) (M) 
VEE-JAY LP 1014 






CLARINETS TO THE FOUR! 


‘Clarinet Jamboree’ MR. ACKER BILK, 

SANDY BROWN, TERRY LIGHTFOOT and ARCHIE SEMPLE 
in solos, duets, a trio and a quartet 

Titles include: Boodle am Shake 

(Bilk, Brown and Lightfoot); A’Roving (Bilk); 
Hiawatha Rag (Bilk and Lightfoot); 

Louise (Brown and Semple) and Slabs Blues (all four) 
COLUMBIA Lansdowne series 33SX1204 (LP) 

NOTE: ‘The Seven Ages of Acker’— 

COLUMBIA Lansdowne series 33CX1205 (LP) 

and Terry Lightfoot’s ‘Trad Again’— 

COLUMBIA Lansdowne series SEG7976 (EP) 

were released in January 


Ornette Coleman. TOMORROW IS THE QUES- 
TION. (Coleman, alto; Don Cherry, cnt; 
Shelley Manne, d; Percy Heath or Red Mitchell’ 
bs.) Tears Inside/Mind And Time/Compassion/ 
Tomorrow/ Giggin'/Rejoicing/Turnaround/ End- 
less/Lorraine. (M&S) 

CONTEMPORARY M 3569, S 7569 

King Curtis—Noble ‘Thin Man’ Watts. Midnight 
Ramble/Birth of the Blues/Cuban Twilight/etc. 

ATCO 113 


Doc Evans. SPIRITUALS & BLUES. (personne! not 


A WELCOME MEMENTO! 


KID ory and his 
Creole Jazz Band 
featuring RED ALLEN 

Titles include: Blues for Jimmy; 
Ain’t misbehavin’; 





Honeysuckle Rose; 

I wish I could shimmy 
like my sister Kate; 

Tishomingo Blues 

H.M.V. CLP1329 (LP) 


PREVIOUSLY UNISSUED 
RECORDINGS 1937/8 


‘BENNY GOODMAN TREASURE CHEST, 
Vol. 1’ Featuring The Original 
Orchestra, Trio and Quartet 
with BENNY GOODMAN, HARRY JAMES, 
















LIONEL HAMPTON, TEDDY WILSON, 







GENE KRUPA and CHARLIE CHRISTIAN 











Titles include: Dear old southland; 
Three little words; Tea for two; 

I know that you know 
MGN-C-805 








Jean Goldkette. 


Mannie Klein. SOUND OF MUSIC 
























Closer 


known, but tunes include Walk/Joe 
Turner Blues/How Long Blues) (M&S) 
AUDIOPHILE APS 5963 
DANCE HITS OF THE 20's 
(details not known, but tunes include Dinah, 
It Had To Be You, Put Your Arms Around Me 
Honey) CAMDEN CAS 548 
(with Bobby 
Hammack, Morty Corb, Ronnie Lang, Ai Hend- 
rickson) Do-re-mi/My Favourite Things/Climb 
Every Mountain/etc. IMPERIAL LP 9094 


OTHER NEW LPs 


‘Basie/Eckstine Incorporated 
COLUMBIA 33SX i202 

(Also Stereo SCX3290) 
‘Shearing on Stage 

The George Shearing Quintet 
CAPITOL T1187 
‘The Kenton Touch 
Stan Kenton arranged by Pete Rugol 
CAPITOL T1276 


Ella Fitzgerald sings sweet son 


The musi 


B 
7; 


swingers 
H.M.V. CLP1322 

‘Louis Armstrong meets Oscar Peterson 
H.M.V. CLP 132) 








NEW EPs INCLUDE: 


Bud Freeman Quintet, 
featuring Ruby Braff 

PARLOPHONE GEP8783 

Johnny Hodges and Strings 


play Gershwin 
H.M.V. 7EG8549 





E.M.I. Records Ltd., 8-11 Great Castile St.. London, W.t 








Yank Lawson. BEST OF BROADWAY, DIXIE- 
LAND STYLE. (Lawson, tpt, with group that 
includes Bud Freeman, Cliff Leeman, Bill Steg- 
meyer.) 1! Love Paris/She Didn't Say Yes/ 
Wouldn't It Be Loverly/etc. 

SIGNATURE SM 1014 

Hank Mobley-Lee Morgan. PECKIN’ TIME. (with 
Wynton Kelly, p; Paul Chambers, bs; Charlie 
Persip, d.) Speak Low/Git Go Blues/Peckin’ 
Time/etc. BLUE NOTE 1574 

Modern Jazz Quartet. ODDS AGAINST TO- 
MORROW (themes from the film score) 
(M&S) UNITED ARTISTS UAS 5063 

Cootie Williams and Wini Brown. AROUND 
MIDNIGHT. (Cootie Williams, tpt, vcl; Wini 
Brown, vcl; Dick Harris, tbn; G. Clarke, reeds 
with unknown rhythm) (M) JARO JAM 5001 

Teddy Wilson. THE TOUCH OF TEDDY WILSON. 
(with Arvell Shaw, bs; Leroy Burns, d.) 
Avalon/Bye Bye Blues/That Old Feeling/etc. 

VERVE MGV 8330 


BLUES AND FOLK: 


Gene Allison. Now That We're Together/! 
Understand CHEROKEE 1019 
Sonny Anderson. Lonely Train/I’m Gonna Love 
You IMPERIAL 5634 
Brendan Behan SINGS IRISH FOLKSONGS & 
BALLADS. (M) SPOKEN ARTS 760 
Eddie Bo. You Got Your Mojo Working/Every- 
body Knows RIC 964 
Boogie Jake. Early In The Mornin’/Bad Luck And 


Trouble CHESS 1746 
James Carter. Wild Hog Baby/Get Hep Little 
Girl TUXEDO 932 


Ray Charles. Let The Good Times Roll/Don’t 
Let The Sun Catch You Cryin’ 

ATLANTIC 2047 

Beverley Ann Gibson. Light Up The Fire/Wait 


And See KING 5288 
Irma Thomas. Don't Mess With My Man/Set Me 
Free RIK-RON 328* 


Sippie Wallace. Mother Nature {!s The Cause/ 
Junior, My Little Parakeet FINE ART 201 
Sippie Wallace. Caught In The Web Of Sin/ 
Loving You FINE ART 203 
Larry Williams. Baby Baby/Get Ready 
CHESS 1745 
Jimmy Witherspoon. AT THE MONTEREY JAZZ 
FESTIVAL. (acc. by Coleman Hawkins, Ben 
Webster, Roy Eldridge, Earl Hines, etc.) Big 
Fine Girl/No Rollin’ Blues/Ain’t Nobody's 
Business/etc. Hi Fi JAZZ J 421 


LATE ADDITIONS: 


Yusef Lateef. OTHER SOUNDS. (Lateef, ten, fl 
and argol; Wilbur Harden, fighn; Hugh Lawson» 
p; Ernie Farrow, bs, rebob; Oliver Jackson, 
d, earth-board.) Af Alone/Anastasia/Minor 
Mood/Taboo/Lambert’s Point/Mahaba (M) 

NEW JAZZ 8218 

Jackie McLean. NEV’ SOIL. (McLean, alt; Donald 
Byrd, tpt; Paul Chambers, bs; Walter Davis Jr, 
p: Pete LaRoca, d.) Hip Strut/Minor Appre- 
hension/Greasy/Sweet Cakes/Davis Cup (M) 

BLUE NOTE 4013 

Kid Ory PLAYS W. C. HANDY. (Ory, tbn; 
Teddy Buckner, tpt; Caughey Roberts, clit; 
Cedric Haywood, p; Frank Haggerty, gtr; 
Charles Oden, bs; Jesse John Sailes, d.) Aunt 
Hagar’s Blues/St Louis Blues/Harlem Blues/ 
Friendless Biues/Joe Turner Blues/Way Down 
South/Yellow Dog Blues/Atlanta Blues/Love- 
less Love (M) VERVE 1017 

Cannonball Adderley. TAKES CHARGE. (Adderley, 
alto; Wvynton Kelly, p; Paul Chambers or Percy 
Heath, bs; Albert Heath or Jimmy Cobb, d.) 
If This Isn't Love/Poor Butterfly/! Guess I'l! 
Hang My Tears Out To Dry/Every Little Star/ 
Barefoot Sunday Blues/Serenata/! Remember 
You (M) RIVERSIDE RLP 12-303 

Ruby Braff. BLOWING AROUND THE WORLD. 
(Braff, tpt; Bob Brookmeyer, p; Barry Gal- 
braith, gtr; Joe Benjamin, bs; Buzzy Drootin, 
d.) In A Little Spanish Town/April In Paris/ 
Russian Lullaby/Too-ra-loo-ra-loo-ra/ Nagazaki/ 
Song of India/Come Back To Sorrento/South 
Of The Border/Loch Lomond/Chinatown (M&S) 

UNITED ARTISTS UAL 3045 

Teddy Charles-idrees Sulieman. COOLIN’ (Sulie- 
man, tpt; John Jenkins, alto; Mal Waldron, p; 
Addison Farmer, bs; Jerry Segal, d; Charles, 
vibes.) Staggers/Song Of A Star/The Eagle 
Flies/Bunny/Reiteration/Everything Happens To 
Me (M) NEW JAZZ 8216 


Arnett Cobb-Eddie Davis. BLOW, ARNETT, 
BLOW. (Davis, Cobb, ten; Strethan Davis, 
org; George Duvivier, bs; Arthur Edgehill, d.) 
When |! Grow Too Old To Dream/Go Power/ 
Dutch Kitchen Bounce/Go Red Go/The Eely 
One/The Fluke (M) PRESTIGE 7151 

Miles Davis. JAZZ TRACK. (Side one: Davis, 
tpt; Barney Wilen, ten; Rene Urtreger, p; 
Pierre Michelot, 5s; Kenny Clarke, d. Side 
two; Davis, tpt; Julian Adderley, alt; Bil! 
Evans, p; John Coltrane, ten; Paul Chambers, 
bs; Jimmy Cobb, d.) Music for the film 
“Elevator to the Scaffold’’/On Green Dolphin 
St/Put Your Little Foot Right Out/Stella By 
Starlight (M) COLUMBIA CL 1268 

Vic Dickenson-Joe Thomas. MAINSTREAM. (On 
all but ‘“‘Undecided’’ and ‘“‘Lamp is Low’’: Joe 
Thomas, Johnny Letman, tpts; Dicky Wells, 
tbn; Buddy Tate, ten; Buster Bailey, cit; 
Herbie Nichols, p; Everett Barksdale, g; Bill 
Pemberton, bs; Jimmy Crawford, d. On the 
other two tracks: Buck Clayton, tpt; Vic 
Dickenson, tbn; Hal Singer, ten; Herbie Hall, 
clit; Al Williams, p; Danny Barker, g; Gene 
Ramey, bs; Marquis Foster, d.) Sweethearts on 
Parade/!i Can't Believe That You're In Love 
With Me/Undecided/Crazy Rhythm/The “Lamp 
Is Low/Blues For Baby (M) ATLANTIC 1303 

Herb Geller. GYPSY. (Geller, alt; Thad Jones, 
tpt; Hank Jones or Billy Taylor, p; Scott 
.Lafaro, bs; Elvin Jones, d; Barbara Long, vcl.) 
Everything’s Coming Up Roses/You'll Never 
Get Away From Me/Together/Little Lamb/ 
Some People/Mama’s Talkin’ Soft/Cow Song/ 
Small World ATCO 33-109 

Edmond Hall. RUMPUS ON RAMPART STREET. 
(Hall, clit; Dick Carey, p; Jimmy Raney, gtr; 
Al Hall, bs; Jimmy Crawford, d. On tracks, 2, 
7, 8, 9, add Omer Simeon and Herbie Hall, 
cits.) Rampart St/Rose In Her Window/ 
Flyin’ High/American Tempo/Swingin’/Hallelu- 
jah/Dawn On The Desert/Lover/African Fu Fu 

RAECOX 1120 

Coleman Hawkins. HAWK EYES. (Hawkins, ten; 
Charlie Shavers, tpt; Tiny Grimes, gtr; Ray 
Bryant, p; George Duvivier, bs; Osie Johnson, 
d.) Through For The Night/La Rosita/Hawk 
Eyes/C’mon In/Stealin’ The Bean 

PRESTIGE 7156 

Thad Jones. MOTOR CITY SCENE. (Jones, cnt, 
fgl-hn; Billy Mitchell, ten; Al Grey, tbn; 
Tommy Flanagan, p; Paul Chambers, bs; Elvin 
Jones, d.) Let’s Play One/Minor On Top/Like 
Old Times/No Refill (M) 

UNITED ARTISTS UAL 4025 

Red Prysock-Sil Austin. BATTLE ROYAL. (Pry- 
sock, Austin, ten; Dave Martin, p; Dave 
Francis, d; Milton Hinton, bs; Everett Barks- 
dale, Kenny Burrell, gtrs.) Sill Kenny's Blues/ 
Take The A Train (M) MERCURY MG-20434 

Charlie Rouse-Frank Foster. TAYLOR'S TENORS. 
(Art Taylor, d; Rouse and Foster, ten; Walter 
Davis, p; Sam Jones, bs.) Rhythm-a-ning/Little 
Chico/Cape Millie/Straight, No Chaser/Fidel/ 
Dacor NEW JAZZ 8219 

Horace Silver. BLOWIN’ THE BLUES AWAY. 
(Silver, p; with Blue Mitchell, Junior Cook, 
Eugene Taylor, Louis Hayes) Sister Sadie/Break 
City/The Baghdad Blues/Peace/ Melancholy 
Mood/St Vitus Dance/Blowin’ The Blues Away 
(M) BLUE NOTE 4017 

Billy Taylor, TAYLOR MADE JAZZ. (Harry 
Carney, bari; Clarke Terry, Willie Cook, tpts; 
Paul Gonsalves, ten; Earl May, bs; Johnny 
Hodges, alt; Britt Woodman, tbn; Ed Thigpen’ 
d; Taylor, p.) Buddy's Beat/Theodora/Mood 
For Mendes/Daddy-O/Cue-blu/Day Dreaming/ 
Can You Tell By Looking? /Tune For Tex (M) 

ARGO 650 

Ben Webster. BEN WEBSTER & ASSOCIATES. 
(Webster, Coleman Hawkins, Budd Johnson, 
ten; Roy Eldridge, tpt; Jimmy Jones, p; Les 
Spann, g; Ray Brown, bs; Jo Jones, d.) In A 
Mellow Tone/Young Bean/Budd Johnson/Time 
After Time/De-dar (M) 

VERVE MGV 8318 

Louis Armstrong. LOUIS MEETS OSCAR PETER- 
SON. (Armstrong, vcl, tpt; Peterson, Herb 
Ellis, Ray Brown, Louis Bellson) That Old 
Feeling/Blues In The Night/etc. 

VERVE MGV 8322 

Chuck Berry. Let It Rock/Too Pooped To Pop 

CHESS 1747 

Bo Diddley. HAVE GUITAR...Cops and Rob- 

bers/She’s Alright/Mumblin’ Guitar/etc. 
CHECKER LP 2974 
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Stan Freberg. Old Payola Roll Blues (Pts. 1 & 2) 
CAPITOL 3429 
Memphis Slim. THE REAL BOOGIE WOOGIE. 
Trouble In Mind/Cow Cow Boogie/Wal<in’ 
The Boogie/etc. FOLKWAYS FG 3524 
THE GREATEST SPIRITUALS. (tracks by The 
Dixiaires, Ever-ready Gospel Singers, the Kings 
of Harmony, the Eckoes of Zion) 
TIME T 1000) 


RECENT JAZZ AND BLUES ISSUES IN FRANCE; 


Louis Armstrong. FACE TO FACE. I'm Not 
Rough/West End Blues/Basin St. Blues/ 
Chicago Breakdown/Twelfth St Rag/Shine/Dear 
Old Southland/You Rascal You/Sleepytime 
Down South/Sunny Side of the St./Blueberry 
Hill/Do You Know What It Means To Miss 
N.O./Mahogany Hall Blues Stomp/Black and 
Blue/When The Red Red Robin 

PHILIPS V 21 

King Curtis. Birth of the Blues/jJust Smoochin’ 

ATLANTIC 122.001 

Eddie Davis-Fats Navarro. Stealin’ Trash/Holler- 
in’ and Screamin’/Fracture/Calling Dr. Jazz. 
(EP) SAVOY 460 SV 451 

Erskine Hawkins. HORIZONS DU JAZZ. Strictly 
Swing/Easy Rider/Study In Blue/Swing Out/ 
Raid The Joint/No Soap/Gin Mill Special/ 
Uncle Bud/Weary Blues/Uptown Shuffle/Riff- 
time/Shipyard Ramble/Holiday For Swing/ 
Sneakin’ Out/Texas Hop RCA 430.283 

The Harmonizing Four. All Things Are Possible/ 
Farther Along/Motherless Chiid/Where Could 
| Go But To The Lord/Happy Home/in 
Jerusalem/! Shall Not Be Moved/Eye Is On 
The Sparrow/When I've Done/Go Down 
Moses/Will He Welcome Me/Lived and Be- 
loved TOP RANK RLP 102 

John Lee Hooker. I'M JOHN LEE HOOKER. 
(Hooker, vcl and gtr, with Jimmy Reed, hca, 
and various rhythm—reissues from VWEE-JAY) 
Dimples/Hobo Blues/I’'m So Excited/! Love 
You Honey/Boogie Chillun/etc. 

TOP RANK RLP 103 

Kid Ory (with Red Allen, Bob McCracken, 
Alton Redd, etc.) Honeysuckle Rose/Sister 
Kate. (EP) BARCLAY 74027 

Kid Ory (same as above) Blues For Jimmie/ 
Ain’t Misbehavin’ (EP) BARCLAY 74026 

Memphis Slim, Gatemouth Brown, Lowell Fulson, 
Amos Milburn. A.B.C. DU JAZZ, VOL. 3. 1 
Love My Baby/Just Got Lucky/Loving You/ 
House Party (EP) POP SPO 170004 

Jimmy Reed. Boogie In The Dark/You Don’t 
Have To Go/Ain’t That Loving You, Baby?/ 
You Got Me Crying (EP) 

TOP RANK RES 101 

The Staple Singers. Uncloudy Day/Let Me Ride/ 
God’s Wonderful Love/Low Is The Way/I'm 
Comin’ Home/if | Could Only Hear My 
Mother Pray/Help Me Jesus/! Had A Dream/ 
On My Way To Heaven/Going Away/I'm 
Leaning/! Know |! Got Religion 

TOP RANK RLP 10! 
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CZECHMATES 


Dear Sir, 

During the past few months, I have 
been corresponding and _ exchanging 
records with a number of modern jazz 
enthusiasts in Poland and Czechoslo- 
vakia. Prior to this, I was of the opinion 
that many of our jazzmen were running 
their Stateside cousins quite close, but 
since hearing and studying records by 
such Czech groups as the Studio Five and 
the Karel Kraugartner Orchestra, I feel 
convinced that British modern jazz has 
been edged into third place in the World 
Stakes. 

The Studio Five, considered the fore- 
most Czech group, consists of six 
musicians, who play in two different line- 
ups. The first, comprising baritone, 
tenor, trombone, guitar, bass and drums, 
plays swinging, logical jazz, displaying a 
fine group sound. As one who shares 
John Lewis’ high esteem of Ronnie Ross, 
I am bound to say that the baritone 
player in this group would undoubtedly 
get my vote in any European Jazz Poll, 
whilst the trombonist is the neares, 
thing to Jay Jay Johnson I have heard 
anywhere. It is significant that when I 
played this record “unseen” to a friend, 
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he racked his brain trying to recall occa- 
sions on which Mulligan and Johnson 
recorded together. The group’s reper- 
toire includes a high percentage of 
original compositions. 

The Studio Five’s other line-up con- 
sists of flute, vibes, guitar, bass and 
drums, and the fact that any non- 
American group could perform so well in 
such divers avee is quite startling. This 
group produces gentle, flowing music a la 
M.J.Q. The inevitable traces of Bach in 
the contrapuntal weavings of flute, vibes, 
guitar and bass do not detract from the 
performances, which swing all the way. 
The flautist, although his tone appears 
weak at times, improvises fluently, whi!st 
an M.J.Q. influence is evident once more 
in the drummer’s very light brush work 
and use of triangle. 

The orchestra of Karel Krautgartner 
gives the impression of having been born 
out of the early Herman Herds and the 
present Johnnv Dankworth Orchestra in 
that the performances are primarily 
vehicles for the leader’s solo virtuosity on 
clarinet and soprano sax. However, this 
band scores over Dankworth in that it 
contains soloists on trumpet, trombone, 
tenor and guitar who. although not given 
a great deal of time for their own impro- 
visations, plav with an inventiveness and 
gusto sadly lacking in the majority of 
British big-band soloists. The Kraut- 
gartner band book contains Herman 
compositions, and standards such as “A 
Foggy Day” as well as originals. 

It is natural that my correspondents in 
Czechoslovakia would send me only the 
best examples of their jazz, so, it is pos- 
sible that the general standard of Czech 
jazz is lower than ours. 

IAN L. GRIGGS, 
; Hornchurch, Essex. 


THE INTERNATIONAL 

DISCOGRAPHICAL ASSOCIATION 
Dear Sir, 

In August last year an informal meet- 
ing of discographers took place in Paris. 
Those present included Marcel Chauvard 
(France), Derek Coller (Britain), Otto 
Fluckiger (Switzerland), Raymond Kuhn 
(Switzerland), Pierre Lafargue (France), 
Kurt Mohr (France) and Anthony 
Rotante (U.S.A.). One of the subjects 
discussed was the lack of co-ordination 
between discographers and the resulting 
duplication of work. As an aftermath of 
the discussion it was decided to form 
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The International Discographical Asso- 
ciation and the following agreed to serve 
in the capacities indicated :— 


Hon. President: 

Charles Delaunay (France). 
President: 

Albert McCarthy (Britain). 
Vice-President: 

Anthony Rotante (U.S.A.). 
Secretary: 

Marcel Chauvard (France). 
Treasurer: 

Pierre Lafargue (France). 


Others have expressed willingness to 
undertake the organisation necessary to 
rationalise the work going on in various 
countries, and the secretarv of the British 
section will be Derek Coller, 25 Broad- 
field. Harlow, Essex. 

The association will be open to all 
working discographers and plans include 
the circulation of information from mem- 
ber, to member, advance notice of artists 
Or groups on which individual members 
are working, an attempt to avoid needless 
duplication of labour by ascertaining the 
extent of information members already 
possess, making certain that members are 
not writing record companies for 
identical data, and a fuller degree of co- 
operation than has been possible in the 
past. 

_ Discographers in Britain who are 
interested in the above aims should write 
to me at the address given above. 
DEREK COLLER, 
Essex. 


OMER SIMEON ... 
Dear Sir. 

It was particularly gratifying to dis- 
cover a full-page article devoted to the 
death of Omer Simeon in your Novem- 
ber issue. Especially after the scant 
regard that this significant event was 
accorded in certain other magazines. 
Perhaps this was because other less 
reputable forms of music have found 
their way into their pages. 

A glance at the results in the clarinet 
section of the 1958 Down Beat Readers’ 
Poll shows that nineteen clarinettists 
gained eighteen or more votes, among 
them being such as Pete Fountain, Pea- 
nuts Hucko, Artie Shaw. Fountain and 
Hucko have been associated with Dixie- 
land throughout their careers and when 
it all boils down. Dixieland is just a poor 
forgery of the New Orleans style, with 
which Simeon had been associated for 
the greater part of his long jazz career. 
This, surely, is an indication of the de- 
clining standards with the American 
public, as is also evidenced by the vast 
popularity of such groups as the Dukes 
of Dixieland, while George Lewis and 
Co. must go to Europe for recognition. 

My complaint is that in this particular 
branch of jazz, the wrong people are 
gaining the recognition that those more 
worthy deserve. Refer Lester Young— 
“Tt’s kind of bitter when all your 
disciples are working and you get a job 
once in awhile.” So it is with Simeon. 
He had a steady job but a man with 
such an illustrious past as his deserved 
something better. Thanks again, Jazz 
Journal—it shows that some people still 
retain their musical standards. . . . 


RICHARD PENNYWICK, 
Tasmania. 
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ALL STAR BLUES 


(a) Sunny Side Of The Street—ivy Anderson; 
(b) Unlucky Woman—Linda Keene; (c) It’s A 
Rainy Day—tLena Horne; (d) 1 Don’t Know His 
Name—Helen Humes; (a) #§ Got It Bad And 
That Ain’t Good (16 min.)—(c) Glad To Be 
Unhappy—Lena Horne; (e) Tall, Dark And 
Handsome—livy Anderson; (f) Solitude—Etta 
Jones; (d) Drive Me Daddy—Helen Humes; (e) 
Empty Bed Blues—ivy Anderson (16 min.) 


(Gala GLP 330. 12inLP. 16s. 9d.) 

This album has an ambitious title that 
isn’t quite true. The only genuine blues 
singer here is Helen Humes, and although 
some of the rest are good enough in their 
different ways, they don’t even try and 
sing blues. Buck Clayton sounds fine 
behind Humes, but neither tune does her 
real credit. “Don’t Know” never gets 
her going and “Drive Me” has lyrics that 
will undoubtedly still the family into 
shocked silence. Linda Keene has a 
sweet, little voice but doesn’t swing 
much. This track however has some 
good clarinet from Marsala and a fine 
Joe Thomas solo. Etta Jones sings the 
wrong song, for her, and Lena Horne, 
although she sounds more of a jazz 
singer on “Rainy Day” than she does 
these days, has never had any pretentions 
to be a blues singer. 


GRAHAM BOATFIELD: 


Ivy Anderson I have always liked a 
lot. She has a deep voice, fine diction 
and more than an ability to swing. 
There is some good alto and trumpet to 
be heard on her tracks, and I even like 
her version of “Empty Bed”; it is at 
least completely original. 

S.T. 


(a) Anderson (vcl) with Karl George (tpt); 
Buster Smith (alt); W. Collette (bari); Ernie 
Porter (ten); Wilbert Baranco (p); Ernie Harper 
(g); Charlie Mingus (bs); Bill Hart (d). Holly- 
wood, 1947. 

(b) Keene (vcl) with Joe Thomas (tpt); Joe 
Marsala (cit); Adele Girard (harp); Leonard 
Feather (p); Chuck Wayne (g); Irvine Lang (bs); 
Buddy Christian (d). New York, 29/11/44. 

(c) Horne (vcl) with Phil Moore (p) and 
unknown orchestra. circa. 1948. 

(d) Humes (vcl); with Buck Clayton (tpt); 
Charlie Beale (p); Irving Ashby (g); Red 
Callender (bs), and others. circa. 1946. 

(e) Anderson with Phil Moore (p) and un- 
known orchestra. Hollywood, 1947. 

(f) Jones (vcl) with Bud Johnson (ten); Cyril 
Haynes (p); Johnny Williams (bs); Denzil Best 
(d). New York, circa. 1945. 


MOSE ALLISON 
BACK COUNTRY SUITE: 

New Ground; Train; Warm Night; Bluc~* Saturday 
—Scamper; January; Promised Land; Spring 20ng; 
Highway 49 
(Esquire EP 221. EP. 13s.) 
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Pick Of The Month 


Graham Boatfield Dizzy Gillespie 


Kennedy Brown Duke Ellington—Johnny Hodges’. 
Duke Ellington—Johnny Hodges 


Tony Standish Lightnin’ Hopkins 
Humphrey Lyttelton 


Duke Ellington—Johnny Hodges 
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KENNEDY BROWN: 


RECORD 


GERALD LASCELLES: 


Originally part of a 12-inch LP 
reviewed in July 1958, this little suite of 
Allison’s makes delightful EP material. 
The music is all very tuneful and per- 
sonal, the only drawback being that 
much of it is too short. The themes are 
all blues based, the first two tracks, 
together with the last two being my per- 
sonal favourites. It is fine to see such 
exciting new talent as this and it is to 
be hoped that Allison doesn’t stop here 
—for, from what one has heard from him 
so far, he is obviously full of music, of 
the right kind. His singing of the blues 
is also in the right tradition and shows 
another facet of his considerable talents. 


Mose Allison (p) with Taylor La Fargue (bs); 
Frank Isola (d). 7/3/57. 


EUGENIE BAIRD 


EUGENIE BAIRD SINGS— 

DUKE’S BOYS PLAY: 

I'm Beginning To See The Light; In A Sentimental 

Mood; Something To Live For; Mood Indigo; 

Everything But You (15) min.)—I! Let A Song 

Go Out Of My Heart; Lush Life; Solitude; Pass 
Me By; Well Well (143 min.) 


(Gala GLP 346. I2inLP. 16s. 9d.) 


Miss Baird impresses me as a girl who 
has learned to control her voice, perhaps 
too well, for the type of act which comes 
across most successfully in cabaret and 
the smarter type of television programme. 
Just where she fits into the jazz field I 
don’t know. She isn’t of the calibre of 
Lena Horne, to whom she leans occa- 
sionally, nor has she the essential stylish 
ingredients which could make her 
another Ella or Sarah, or even a Peggy 
Lee. She has the benefit of an accom- 
panying group which has a nucleus of 
Duke’s men, led by Mercer Ellington, 
but even they cannot do justice to the 
material, largely because they are 
scarcely allowed to be heard. Eugenie 
Baird’s up-tempo numbers are probably 
her best, but the whole session savours 
of a pop conversion of Duke’s immortal 
tunes. 


GL. 


Personnel from: Mercer Ellington (arr/cond); 
Ben Webster (ten); Tyree Glenn (tbn/vib); Taft 
Jordan (tpt); Wendell Marshall (bs); Joe Marshall 
Jr. (d); Skeecer Best (g); David Rivera (p); 
Harold K. Ashby (ten); Clarence W. Ross (tbn). 
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REVIEWS 


TONY STANDISH: 


CHET BAKER, GIL EVANS, ete. 


THE SOUND OF BIG BAND JAZZ IN HI FI: 
(a) Jimmy’s Theme; (b) What Am | Here For?; 
(c) Georgia On My Mind; (d) Tenderly; (e) 
Lester Leaps In (17 min.)—(f) Dearly Beloved; 
(g) Hooray For Love; (h) Disc Jockey Jump; (i) 
Bunny; (j) Let Me See (15 min.) 


(Vogue LAE 12211. I2inLP. 36s. 54d.) 


The numbers here are mostly taken 
from previous discs and they range from 
excellent to downright bad. None of the 
tracks is big band jazz in the sense that 
the music of say, Duke Ellington or 
Count Basie is, and with so much other 
good material available I can’t see any 
point at all in issuing this record. 

The good tracks are “What Am I Here 
For? ” (from “Cy Touff, his Octet and 
Quintet”) a charming version of the 
Ellington number with excellent solos by 
Cy Touff on bass trumpet and Richie 
Kamuca on tenor sax; a_ stimulating 
version of “Lester Leaps In” by Gil 
Evans’ Orchestra (from “New Bottles, 
Old Wine”) featuring some soaring play- 
ing by Cannonball Adderley on alto; a 
swinging “Disc Jockey Jump” (from 
Vol. 1 of “The Gerry Mulligan Song- 
book”) with wailing solos by Mulligan, 
Zoot Sims, Al Cohn, Lee Konitz and 
Allen Eager, and the buoyant playing of 
tenor saxist Bill Perkins in ““Let Me See” 
(from “On Stage with the Bill Perkins 
Octet”). But you probably already own 
—or want to own—the LP’s these are 
taken from. 

The other tracks are not worth talking 
about. Also note the playing time. 


K.B. 


(a) Johnny Mandel group featuring Chet Baker 
(tpt) and Bud Shank (alto). 

(b) Cy Touff group featuring Cy Touff (bs- 
tpt) and Richie Kamuca (ten). 

(c) Johnny Mandel group featuring Art Pepper 
(alt). 

(d) Chet Baker group featuring Chet Baker 
(tpt) and Art Pepper (alt). 

(e) Gil Evans group featuring Julian ‘‘Cannon- 
ball’’ Adderley (alt). 

(f) Johnny Mandel group featuring Frank 
Rosolino (tbn). 

(g) Bill Holman group featuring Bud Shank 
(alt). 

(h) Gerry Mulligan group featuring Gerry 
Mulligan (bar); Zoot Sims (alt/ten); Al Cohn 
(ten/bar); Lee Konitz (alt); Allen Eager (alt/ 
ten). 

(i) Shorty Rogers group featuring Art Pepper 
(alt). 

(j) Bill Perkins group featuring Bill Perkins 
(ten). 


PETER TANNER: 


SINCLAIR TRAILL: 


PAUL BARBARIN 
JAZZ FROM NEW ORLEANS/ 
PAUL BARBARIN & HIS JAZZ BAND: 
Weary Blues; It’s A Long Way To Tipperary— 
Sister Kate; Tell Me Your Dreams 


(Tempo EXA 98. EP. 13s.) 


This 1956 session, the best ever 
organised by Southland Records, illus- 
trates just what might be achieved with 
those New Orleans musicians who are at 
present living and playing (occasionally) 
in their home town. Unlike similar 
pick-up groups that have recorded for 
Southland (Octave Crosby, Ray Burke, 
Johnny St. Cyr) this one sounds well- 
drilled and compact, as if the musicians 
had been playing together for some 
time. The ensemble lines fall easily and 
naturally into place and the busy 
rhythm section works close in to the 
front line, an integral part of the whole 
instead of, as is too often the case, a 
separate entity that only exists because 
the band might sound a bit odd with- 
out it. 

In ensemble and solo, Alvin Alcorn 
leads with spirit and manages to keep 
the annoying swing clichés to a mini- 
mum, while Willie Humphreys plays 
fluently, as he always should but seldom 
does. But the strong man is Jim Robin- 
son, who steams confidently through his 
brass band parts, swinging unbelievably. 
In fact, it is he and Lawrence Marrero 
who give distinction to the band, their 
more “primitive” styles forcing the 
others to bear down more than they 
normally might. Like Tiny Grimes with 
Hawk. Anyway, the results are exhilar- 
ating and can be recommended without 
reservation. 

T.S. 


Alvin Alcorn (tpt); Jim Robinson (tbn); Willie 
Humphrey (cit); Jeanette Kimball (p); Lawrence 
Marrero (bjo); Paul Barbarin (d). New Orleans, 
31/8/56. 


CHRIS BARBER 


BARBER IN BERLIN VOL. 1: s 

Climax Rag; Easy, Easy Baby; Gotta Travel On; 

What’s I’m Gotcha—What’s I’m Gotcha (con't); 

Oh, My Maryland; Chimes Blues; Ice Cream 
(46 min.) 


(Columbia SCX 3282. I2inLP. 34s. 1}d.) 


Here is the first Barber stereo record, 
and very good it sounds too. As I said 
in my review in the December issue, 
except for one track, the rather vulgar 

“Ice Cream”, I find this the best Barber 
record I have heard to date. The band 
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play with a real drive, and the trumpet 
playing of Pat Halcox is first class 
throughout. 

S.T. 


COUNT BASIE 
ONE MORE TIME: 
For Lena And Lennis; Rat Race; Quince; Meet 
BB; The Big Waik (17 min.)—A Square At 
The Roundtable; 1 Needs To Be See’d With; 
Jessica’s Day; The Midnight Sun Never Sets; 
Muttnik (194 min.) 


(Columbia SCX 3284. I2inLP. 34s. Ijd.) 


This is the stereo version of the record 
reviewed at length by Mr. Lascelles last 
month. The record is all he says it is, 
but it sounds much, much finer in 
stereo. It is a funny thing, but from all 
the stereo jazz records I have heard the 
best two are both by Basie. The Basie 
rhythm team, with a speaker all to them- 
selves as it were, sound just wonderful. 
I don’t remember hearing the band 
swing more freely than they do on “Rat 
Race” and “Muttnik” 

S.T. 


MAE BARNES 
True Blue Lou; Willow Weep For Me—There Is 
A Place Called Paris*; 1 Don’t Want To Cry 
Anymore 


(Top Rank JKP 2016. EP. 12s. 3d.) 


Although Mae Barnes isn’t the greatest 

singer in jazz, she certainly makes a good 
job of anything she does. Her diction is 
as clear as one could wish for, she has 
an authentic style to her singing and a 
great big voice. For quite some time 
she has been starring in variety, appear- 
ing over here, with Garland Wilson as 
her accompanist, seven or eight years 
ago. 
The band behind the singer is great. 
Jo Jones lays down a_ rocking beat 
and Buck Clayton is at his brilliant best 
on “True Blue Lou”, where he takes a 
real sweeping solo, and on “Paris” on 
which he plays muted. Both pianists are 
very competent. 

: S.T. 


Mae Barnes (vcl) with Buck Clayton (tpt); 
Jo Jones (d); Aaron Bell (bs); Ray Bryant (p). 
*Ray Tunia replaces Bryant. 


ACKER BILK 


MR. ACKER BILK & HIS PARAMOUNT 
JAZZ BAND: 
Summer Set; Acker’s Away 


(Columbia DB 4382. 45/78 rpm. 6s. 34d.) 
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Mr. Acker Bilk’s band is enjoying a 
oa deal of popularity today which, 

rom a doggedly revivalist point of view, 
is well deserved. 

The performances are all very much to 
pattern. The first side is an original by 
Acker, a pleasant blues, quite well 
played, though I do not care for this 
type of rhythm section. The reverse is a 
re-vamp of “Over The Waves” or 
“Anchor's Aweigh” or whatever the darn 
thing’s called and is mostly a_compe- 
tently played clarinet solo. The - jazz 
content is not very high here and this 
group has a long way to go before it 
achieves Barber standards. 

Pen. 


GEORGE BRUNIES 
GEORGE BRUNIES’ ALL STARS, 
featuring TEDDY BUCKNER: 
Bugle Call Rag; A Closer Walk With Thee— 
Jungle Town; Alice Blue Gown 


(Tempo EXA 96. EP. 13s.) 


Good gutty music recorded in the 
Crescent City by a band of well known 
local musicians. Brunies’ forceful, indi- 
vidual trombone sparks the group in the 
fiery version of “Bugle Call Rag”, with 
Buckner’s trumpet and Matlock’s clarinet 
completing a more-than-competent front 
line.. 

Sister Elizabeth Eustis sings the tradi- 
tional “Closer Walk” with good support 
from Buckner and Chink Martin on 
tuba. This is real old style jazz, 
righteously played, and is easily the best 
track. 

“Jungle Town” features more incisive 
jazz from Buckner, Matlocks and Brunies 
and is another excellent track. “Alice” 
is perhaps the least interesting of the 
four, but all the same the group swings 
the old waltz with plenty of enthusiasm. 

as 

Teddy Buckner (tpt); George Brunies (tbn); 
Matty Matlock (cit); Roy Zimmerman (p); Chink 
Martin (bs/tu); Johnny Edwards (d); Sister 
Elizabeth Eustis (vo) on ‘‘Closer Walk’’. New 
Orleans, March 4, 1955. 


MUTT CAREY 


MUTT CAREY'S NEW YORKERS: 
The Entertainer; Fidgety Feet—Indiana; Cake 


JAZZ BY MAIL 


¥ * * 


LONDON JAZZ RECORD CENTRE 
The Werld Wide Jazz Mailing Organisation. 


* * * 





Records shipped to any part of the 
World. Tax free. All makes new and 
rare British, American, Continental 
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obtained direct from U.S.A. Send 
6d. stamps for our latest mam- 
moth jazz packed bargain catalogue. 
Apply for details of our Jazz Record 
Lending Library. 12inLP’s loaned for 
2/6d. per month. (U.K. only). 


(Dept. JJ), 32, Shaftesbury Ave., 
London, W.1. 
Tel.: Regent 3030. 











Walking Babies 
(Esquire EP 220. EP. 13s.) 


These, the last recordings that Papa 
Mutt ever made, make a splendid EP. 
Originally released here on 78 r.p.m. in 
1950, the surface has been cleaned up a 
bit and the general sound is now much 
better. Joplin’s “Entertainer” gets the 
authentic rag treatment—the tempo is 
nice and easy and they stick to the music 
as written. “Fidgety Feet” gets along 
nicely, the rhythm behind Hall’s solo is 
splendid, Archey takes a grand sweeping 
chorus, and the final ensembles are won- 
derfully well knit. 

“Indiana” has a surprise opening by 
Jackson, and more good solos. Carey’s 
hollow-sounding horn is_ delicately 
phrased and Archey has another excel- 
lent chorus. “Cake Walking” is nearly 
all ensemble, and is a near classic 
example of just how a group of New 
Orleanians should sound. Nicholas is 
great here and the rhythm section is 
good, and strong, and works up a fine 
beat. 

Don’t miss this one. 

S.T. 

Mutt Carey (tpt); James Archey (tbn); Ed- 
mond Hall (cit); Cliff Jackson (p); Danny Barker 
(g) Pops Foster (bs); Baby Dodds (d). 
27/11/47. 

“Cake Walking’’—Hall and Jackson replaced by 
Albert Nicholas and Hank Duncan. 18/11/47. 


BUCK CLAYTON, HARRY EDISON 
HARRY EDISON SWINGS BUCK CLAYTON 
AND VICE VERSA: 

Memories For The Count; Come With Me; Critic’s 
Delight (21 min.)—Oh, How I Hate To Get Up 
In The Afternoon; Medley: It All Depends On 
You; Charmaine; How Long Has This Been Going 

On?; Makin’ Whoopee (20 min.) 


(HMV CLP 1321. I2inLP. 34s. 14d.) 


By its very nature, the dreamy Tin Pan 
Alley ballad is alien and harmful to jazz, 
and its popularity with many present- 
day jazzmen accounts as much as any 
other one factor for the dilution of their 
music. Take any of them, from Rex 
Stewart to Roy Eldridge, Hawkins to 
Getz, Wells to Trummy Young, and 
you'll invariably find that their best 
works are hung on a blues structure— 
down home and at home. The blues, 
stark and real, discourages fanciful embel- 
lishment for embellishment’s sake, pretti- 
ness, and the phoney exoticism that are 
the usual symptoms of ballad-mongering. 

Mainly because of this, I find the first 
side of this record infinitely more reward- 
ing than the second, with its dreary 
medley in which the jazz content sinks 
almost out of hearing. On the swinging 
tracks, with the blues-attack functioning, 
the music comes to life. The two trum- 
pets are as warm and cultured as ever. 
Clayton, perhaps, moves with more dig- 
nity (and falters more often) than 
Edison, whose good manners are some- 
times coarsened by flashiness and trickery. 
Tenorist Jimmy Forrest demonstrates 
qualities that should cause him to thrive 
in the mainstream climate. He has a hot, 
crunchy tone, a restless but sane line, 
and no fear of an occasional semi-honk 
for the sake of expression. (However, 
these remarks do not apply to his 
“medley” solo, in which he goes to lush 
and steaming pieces.) The rhythm is 
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typically good in the clipped, mincing 
style of the semi-modernists. Freddie 
Greene has the hands that hold the reins, 
even in such professional company as 
this. In his solos, Jimmy Jones tends to 
say “Quick, look what I’m doing now”, 
but he is no burden rhythmically. 

In all, this is a pleasantly swinging 
session, but like so many of those “super- 
vised by Norman Granz”, it suffers from 
lack of form. Mainstream musicians 
sometimes have a lot to play but little 
to say, and this formlessness may well 
be the result. Nevertheless, a good part 
of the blame must lie, I feel, with 
organiser Granz, and posterity may well 
wonder why he consistently turned out 
good records when he had every oppor- 
tunity to produce great ones. 

TS. 


Buck Clayton, Harry Edison (tpts); Jimmy 
Forrest (ten); Jimmy Jones (p); Joe Benjamin 
(bs); Charlie Persip (d); Freddie Greene (gtr); 
unknown (vibes) on ‘‘Critic’s Delight’’. 


BUDDY COLLETTE 

PORGY AND BESS: 

Oh, Where Is My Bess; My Man’s Gone Now; 
Summertime; It Ain’t Necessarily So (11 min. )— 
I’ve Got Plenty Of Nuttin’; There’s A Boat That’s 
Leaving Soon For New York; Bess, You Is My 
Woman Now; A Woman Is A Sometime Thing 

(15 min.) 


(Top Rank 25/003. 10inLP. 25s.) 


This is another “modern jazz inter- 
pretation” of some of the songs from 
George Gershwin’s folk opera and it is 
quite a pleasant little disc—that is, if 
you like accordions and organs in your 
jazz. Usually I don’t but I find them 
both quite inoffensive here. Buddy 
Collette plays charmingly on the flute and 
bass clarinet, the rhythm section swings 
neatly but the best thing on the disc is 
the guitar playing of Jim Hall which is 
both delicate and inventive. 

But I have to point out that this disc 
is nowhere near as good as the superb 
Miles Davis version of “Porgy”. 

K.B. 

Buddy Collette (f/bs-cit); Jim Hall (g); Pete 
Jolly (acc); Gerald Wiggins (org); Red Callendar 
(bs); Louis Bellson (d). 


JOHN COLTRANE 
JOHN COLTRANE with the RED GARLAND 
TRIO: 
Traneing In; Slow Dance (174 min. )—Bass Blues; 
You Leave Me Breathless; Soft Lights And Sweet 
Music (19 min.) 


(Esquire 32-091. 1I2inLP. 37s. 94d.) 


Of the group of younger tenor players 
who have made their way in New York 
jazz, Sonny Rollins has been a leader and 
the strongest individual voice, while 
Benny Golson, through his arranging, has 
spread his talent furthest. But through- 
out these “coming-up days” John Col- 
trane has been a pace-setter, an influence, 
a man tipped as one to watch. 

These men and many another saxo- 
phonist have grown up in the shadow of 
Coleman Hawkins and from his school 
have taken the eloquence, the outpouring, 
the vigorous use of the whole range of 
the instrument. Coltrane’s has aptly 
been called a “squirting” style. It is also 
extremely vocal, although the tone is 
unyielding, in a stumbling, compulsive 
way. I would suggest that like Rollins, 
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one of Coltrane’s most pronounced— 
and in a way most valuable—qualities is 
his insistence. His aim is to extract 
everything possible from his material, 
from every angle—rather like a super- 
lative dentist. 

For this 1957 recording Coltrane used 
the Red Garland Trio, whose work is 
already well known with both Miles 
Davis and Sonny Rollins. There could 
be no better choice. The trio makes an 
admirable group on its own (listen to the 
“Groovy” LP) and provides perfect sup- 
port for any musician strong enough to 
carry a session. Red Garland is a 
swinger with two hands full of ideas— 
listen to his opening solo on the first 
blues track or his support work in “Soft 
Lights”. Paul Chambers is the coming 
bass player with admirable tone and 
drive—he even succeeds in making his 
bowed solo in “Bass Blues” acceptable. 
Art Taylor’s sensitive drumming is solid 
and without undue fluster. A listen and 
learn record. 

G.B. 

John Coltrane (ten); Red Garland (p); Paul 
Chambers (bs); Arthur Taylor (d). August 23rd, 
1957. 


CHRIS CONNOR 
THIS IS CHRIS: 
Ridin’ High; All Dressed Up With A Broken 
Heart; All This And Heaven Too; The Thrill Is 
Gone 


(Parlophone GEP 8778. EP. Ils. Id.) 


“ The only reason I’m in this business 
is because I like to sing, and I’m not 
happy doing anything else’, Chris 
Connor is reported as saying. Certainly 
her up-tempo and rhythmically vivacious 
performance of the Cole Porter tune 
“Ridin’ High” bears this out. It is one 
of her best recordings and_ includes 
some good, swinging piano from Ralph 
Sharon. 

Unfortunately, the remaining three 
ballads are not up to this standard, 
though “All Dressed Up” is above 
average. “Heaven” features Herbie 
Mann’s flute and is typical heartache 
material. Chris finds it heavy weather, 
but does her best with it. The final track 
swings nicely towards the close. 

All four tracks come from a deleted 
London LP. 

PT; 


Chris Connor (vo); Herbie Mann (f); Ralph 
Sharon (p); Joe Puma (g); Milt Hinton (bs); 
Osie Johnson (d). 


TONY CROMBIE 

MAN FROM INTERPOL: 

Man From Interpol; Interpol Cha Cha Cha; Mood 
Italiano; Eastern Journey; Breezy Capers; Panic 
Stations; Tuba Theme; Beguine Portent; Interpol 
Chase; Commercial Split No. 1 (17 min.)— 
Commercial Split No. 2; Slow Beat; Blues Mac- 
abre; Oriental Parade; Escape To Hawaii; Matilda 
Theme; Night Prowl; Samba de Janeiro; Bolero; 
End Theme, ‘‘Man From Interpol” (16 min.) 


(Top Rank 35/043. 1I2inLP. 35s.) 


I have never advocated the release of 
music written specifically for films. It 
is too often fragmentary, as in this case, 
and when divorced from the medium for 
which it is written it usually becomes 
formless and boring. 

Those of you who heard this series on 
TV may wish to hear the music again but 
it has nothing much to do with jazz. 


Nearly all the tracks are obviously writ- 
ten for specific scenes—‘Interpol Chase”, 
“Eastern Journey” and “Night Prowl” 
for instance—and, without the picture, 
they become quite meaningless. 

There are one or two quite good solo 
spots, but they are not enough to make 
this interesting enough for the average 
jazz fan. The sleeve notes are also 
singularly uninformative and do not even 
list the personnel. 

P.T. 


MILES DAVIS 


MILES’ THEME: 
Miles’ Theme; There Is No Greater Love 


(Esquire EP 222. EP. 13s.) 


Another re-issue, this is taken from 
the 12-inch LP called ‘“Miles’’, the first 
disc by the Quintet which has since made 
so many fine records. 

Miles himself is superb, playing open 
on the first side, muted on the second— 
lyrical and imaginative on both. Garland 
contributes some fine choruses and, 
Chambers and Philly Joe lay down a 
pulsating beat. Coltrane had not yet 
found the form he was to display on 
later records and he is the only weak 
link here. 

K.B. 

Miles Davis (tpt); John Coltrane (ten); Red 
Garland (p); Paul Chambers (bs); Philly Joe 
Jones (d). 16th November, 1955. 








THE LATE MUTT CAREY. 
MILES DAVIS 
AND THE MODERN JAZZ GIANTS/ 
BAG’S GROOVE: 
(a) Bags’ Groove (take 1); (a) Bags’ Groove 
(take 2)—(16} min.)—(b) Airegin; (b) Oleo; 
(b) But Not For Me (take 2); (b) Doxy; (b) 
But Not For Me (take 1) (19 min.) 
(Esquire 32-090. I2inLP. 37s. 9}d.) 

Except for the second take on Side One 
and the last track on Side Two, these 
have all been issued by Esquire before. 

Comparisons of the two takes for 
Jackson’s catchy blues tune are interest- 
ing and both are good if neither perfect. 
This was the session, remember, when 
Miles refused to play if Monk accom- 
panied his solos, hardly the spirit for 
Christmas Eve, one would think. But 
despite the internal dischord, the solos 
are splendid. Monk plays on both takes 
with unusual rhythmic fervour, his blues 
harmonies on the second being intriguing 
and very melodious. On Take One he gets 
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a bit far out, but it is interesting piano 
and there is no doubting the swing. 
Miles is better on the first take than the 
second, his first effort being a lesson in 
relaxation. The rhythm has been badly 
recorded in places. 

The new take of “But Not For Me” is 
much slower than the original, and 
doesn’t sound quite so good. Miles Davis 
never quite reaches the high standard of 
his playing on “Bags Groove’, and once 
again there were recording troubles. 
Nevertheless this is a record that all 
Miles’ followers will want to mag 

(a) Miles Davis (tpt); Mile Jackson (vbs); 
Thelonious Monk (p); Percy Heath (bs); Kenny 
Clarke (d). 24/12/54. 

(b) Davis (tpt); Sonny Rollins (ten); Horace 
Silver (p); Percy Heath (bs); Kenny Clarke (d). 
29/6/54. 


BO DIDDLEY 
"Say, Man—The Clock Strikes Twelve 
(London HLM 8975. 45 rpm. 6s. 4d.) 


The Great Grandfather—Crackin’ Up 
(London HLM 8913. 45 rpm. 6s. 4d.) 

If you’re a fun-loving, Louis Jordan- 
loving creature—someone who’s in jazz 
mainly for the kicks—then it’s ten-to-one 
you'll go for Bo Diddley. He is a young 
man of many talents. At different times 
on these four sides he plays the blues, 
alley style, on an electric violin (“Clock 
Strikes Twelve”); he carries on a whirl- 
wind conversation, Black Crows-style, 
over a pounding rock’n’roll beat (“Say, 
Man”); he sings a good, if noisy, modern 
blues (““Crackin’ Up”); and he even man- 
ages to make the neo-hillbilly “Great 
Grandfather” sound mildly interesting. 

The best track is the dialogue one, 
“Say, Man”, but all four are worth hear- 
ing. In fact, it’s about time that London 
issued the LP (“Go Bo Diddley”) that 
is available to them from Checker. Go 
Bo Diddley. 


TS. 
TOMMY DORSEY 
TOMMY DORSEY’S GREATEST BAND Vol. 2: 
Song Of India; Swanee River; Losers, Weepers; 
There Is No Breeze To Cool The Flame Of Love; 
Rest Stop (17 min.)—On The Sunny Side Of 
The Street; Well Git It; Minor Goes Muggin’; 
I’m In Love With Someone; That’s My Home; 
I’m Getting Sentimental Over You (16 min.) 
(Top Rank 35/043. 12inLP. 35s.) 


There has been a spate of Tommy 
Dorsey issues lately, and though his band 
employed some notable jazzmen, I some- 
times wonder at what section of the 
record-buying public such albums as this 
are aimed. Anyway, if you like the 
sweet swing of the old “Sentimental 
Gentleman”, then this second volume of 
the present series should be in your 
collection. : 

The performances contain little in the 
way of surprises. It is, for the most 
part, just pleasantly relaxed swing music 
trom the middle ‘forties. The tracks 
feature two different bands. Firstly, the 
“Dorsey With Strings” orchestra from 
early 1944 is heard to good advantage on 
“Sunny Side Of The Street’—this is a 
Lunceford- inspired arrangement with 
vocal by The Sentimentalists. The other 
orchestra bristled with soloists, as can 
be heard on “Well Git It” with Buddy 
De Franco and Boomie Richmond feat- 
ured, along with some telling drum work 
from Alvin Stoller and an exciting trum- 
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pet duel between Charlie Shavers and 
Ziggy Elman. Tommy himself is well 
up to form throughout and particularly 
on “Minor Goes Muggin’” and “Song Of 
India”. Other good tracks are the Sy 
Oliver arrangement of “Swanee River’, 
with good Shavers trumpet, and “Losers, 
Weepers” for the work of Buddy De 
Franco. Good fare for Dorsey fans. 


DUKE ELLINGTON and 
JOHNNY HODGES 
BACK TO BACK: 
(a) Wabash Blues; (b) Basin Street Blues; (b) 
Beale Street Blues (22) min.)—(a) Weary 
Blues; (b) St. Louis Blues; (b) Loveless Love; 
(b) Royal Garden Blues (251 min.) 


(HMV CLP 1316. I2inLP. 34s. Id.) 


This record is one of those unexpected 
oddities which turn up in jazz from time 
to time; it is obviously an outing for 
mainstreamers, in which, for the first 
time in many a year, one can hear Duke’s 
piano in a small band role of consider- 
able importance. His influence on the 
session extends beyond that point—the 
build-up of “Basin Street’’, for instance, 
is the child of arranger’s brain—and I 
detect points where that Dukish piano 
seems almost imperiously to be directing 
the radiation of the front-liners’ solos! 
This is most notable in “Weary Blues”, 
which by its sheer simplicity invokes 
memories of another great session where 
on and clarinet comprised the front 
ine 

Piano-wise there is much of interest, 
from the pensive ruminations of 
“Wabash” and “Beale Street” to the fisty 
chording of “St. Louis” and “Royal 
Garden”. The whole conception of this 
record is of a younger, more playboy-ish 
Duke, who has suddently reverted to his 
original mode of expression. Hodges 
excels himself, as he always does in this 
sort of environment, and at the same time 
quite overshadows the always exciting 
trumpet work of Harry Edison. Sweets 
is at his best in “Wabash” and “St. 
Louis”, especially in his solo, which 
precedes the accelerating riff which 
closes the latter. The work of Leslie 
Spann, a Reinhardt influenced guitarist, 
should not be ignored, for he makes not 
only a solo but also a very real rhythm 
section contribution to the session. 
Bassists Al Hall and Sam Jones have that 
fine solid approach that knits the 
accuracy of Ellington’s harmonies to the 
unshakeable beat of Jo Jones’ drums. 
This is a memorable record, which 
catches Duke out of his normal habitat 
but in perfect context. Dig down deep 
and you will find all the ingredients that 
make for perfection in jazz. 

G.L. 


4a) Harry Edison (tpt); Johnny Hodges (alt); 
Duke Ellington (p); Leslie Spann (g); Al Hall 
(bs); Jo Jones (d). 26th February, 1959. 

(b) as (a) but Sam Jones (bs) replaces Hall. 
20th February, 1959. 


ELLA FITZGERALD 


ELLA FITZGERALD with COUNT BASIE’S 
BIG BAND: 
April in Paris; Party Blues 


(Columbia-Clef SCD 2116. 45/78 rpm. 6s. 11}d.) 
I didn’t think I would ever get around 


to thinking this, but I don’t care for Ella 
singing “April In Paris”; both the 


number and the tempo seem wrong for 
her. The whole performance sounds most 
insincere, as though Norman Granz sug- 
gested this number and Ella said: “Well, 
if you insist.” I much prefer the Basie 
band’s well-known instrumental version 
of “April” which the boys go into at the 
end, except that Ella scats the second 
coda and the third is omitted. 

“Party Blues” is a typical up-tempo 
encore number, with both Ella and Joe 
Williams scatting choruses over dynamic 
swinging music from the orchestra. 

P 


STAN GETZ 
STAN GETZ QUINTET AT STORYVILLE Vol. 2: 
Hershey Bar; Rubberneck; Signal; Everything 
Happens To Me (18 min.)—Jumpin’ With 
Symphony Sid; Yesterdays; Budo (16 min.) 
(Vogue LAE 12199. I2inLP. 38s. 3d.) 


Another fine LP recorded at George 
Wein’s Storyville Club in Boston, and a 
good follow-up to the previous volume 
(Vogue LAE 12158). Once again it is 
obvious how well suited these five 
musicians were as a group. Jimmy 
Raney’s sensitive guitar playing and Al 
Haig’s economical and intelligent piano 
combine with the unobtrusive bass and 
drums to make a near-perfect setting for 
Getz’ tasteful tenor. 

I think that Getz has mellowed, 
matured and improved a good deal since 
this recording was made, but it is never- 
theless representative of the start of a 
very productive decade in his career. He 
returned from a very successful tour of 
Sweden just before taking the job at 
Storyville and this may well have helped 
give him the confidence and authority 
which he displays here. 

Only the first title, dedicated to the 
well known chocolate bar, is a Getz 
composition, and has been previously 
recorded by him on Vogue LDE 147. 
Raney’s “Rubberneck” and “Signal” offer 
plenty of scope for both Jimmy and Stan, 
while “Symphony Sid” and “Budo” are 
tributes to the late Lester Young and Bud 
Powell. The remaining two ballads are 
most effective vehicles for Stan’s sensitive 
and always thoughtful improvisations. A 
very well-knit group, and it is indeed 
fortunate that its music has been pre- 
served, thanks to an anonymous enthus- 
iast with a tape recorder. Finally, a 
word of praise for the well-written sleeve 
note by Alun Morgan. 

Pa. 

Stan Getz (ten); Jimmy Raney (g); Al Haig 
(p); Teddy Kotick (bs); Tiny Kahn (d). Story- 
ville Club, Boston, October 1951. 


STAN GETZ—CHET BAKER 
STAN MEETS CHET: 

Vil Remember April; Autumn In New York; 
Embraceable You; What’s New (261 min.)— 
Jor-du; Half-breed Apache (23; min.) 
(HMV CLP 1292. 12inLP. 34s. I}d.) 


I have listened to this record till my 
ears ache, hoping to catch Chet Baker’s 
elusive message, but I admit complete 
failure. He is a competent, well- 
controlled trumpeter, with a tone inclined 
to thinness at times, but I cannot credit 
him with the great lyrical qualities with 
which he has from time to time been 
ascribed. However, there is more fire 
in Chet’s blowing than I have ever 
noticed in the past, especially in his ex- 
tended solo on “Apache”. With Getz it is 
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another matter. Although he persists in 
playing his tenor like an alto, and intro- 
duces some very vinegary sounds, he has 
a splendid lyrical approach, and a basic 
warmth in his playing which is 
inescapable. 

Hentoff in his sleeve comments makes 
the point that this is a very important 
meeting of two men at the cross-roads of 
their careers. I think this may well be 
true of Baker, who has not been impres- 
sive since he left Mulligan in 1953, but 
I feel that Getz passed this point some 
time before the record was made, early in 
1958. Getz has undoubtedly reached the 
fullness of expression, whereas Baker 
gives all the indications that he has not. 
Their joint appearance on this session, 
their first together, seems to have been 
a trifle premature, perhaps by two or 
three years. Both are in form, but they 
lack the collective inspiration that goes 
to make a truly great jazz session. There 
is too much individualism in_ their 
playing. 

A mention should be made of Jodie 
Christian, who, after an incredibly dull 
piano solo on “Embraceable You” comes 
to life on “Jordu” and “Apache” with 
some brisk boppish work. aca 


Stan Getz (ten); Chet Baker (tpt); Jodie 
Christian (p); Victor Sproles (bs); Marshall 
Thompson (d). Chicago, February, 1958. 


TERRY GIBBS 

LAUNCHING A NEW BAND: 

Opus One; Moten Swing; I’m Gettin’ Sentimental 
Over You; Let’s Dance; Stardust; Cotton Tail 
(184 min.)—Begin The Beguine; Jumpin’ At The 
Woodside; Prelude To A Kiss; Don’t Be That 
Way; Midnight Sun; Flying Home (183 min.) 
(Mercury MMC 14018. 1I2inLP. 34s. 14d.) 


One could be facetious and say that 
this band didn’t need to be launched—it 
just needed pushing off the end of the 
pier! But that isn’t true, for Terry Gibbs, 
a proficient vibraphonist in his own 
rights, has made a genuine attempt to 
produce a band and a book based on 
sound common sense and some good old 
standards. Its biggest drawback is that 
it is entirely composed of West Coast 
musicians, and is more or less over- 
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R=CORD REVIEWS—continued. 


whelmed by the need to be clever which 
is :nherent in that particular jazz faction. 
Six leading arrangers did their damnedest 
to resuscitate pieces already made famous 
from other big band books; the two 
Ellington pieces by Al Cohn turn out the 
best, notably “Cotton Tail’, and Brook- 
meyer’s efforts on Henderson-Goodman 
material are worth hearing. For the 
most part the band labours under 
arduous conditions, and seldom swings in 
the accepted manner, but Manny Albam’s 
“Jumpin’ At The Woodside” comes 
closest to this objective. 
G.L. 


Terry Gibbs (vib/p) leading Al Porcino, Conte 
Candoli, Ray Triscari, Stu Williamson, Phil 
Gilbert (tpt); Frank Rossolino, Vern Friley, Bob 
Enevoldsen (tbn); Joe Maini, Charlie Kennedy, 
Med Flory, Bill Holman, Jack Schwartz (sax); 
Pete Jolly (p); Max Bennett or Joe Mondragon 
(bs); Mel Lewis (d). February 17th/18th, 1959, 
Hollywood. 


DIZZY GILLESPIE 
HAVE TRUMPET, WILL EXCITE: 
My Heart Belongs To Daddy; My Man; Moonglow; 
St. Louis Blues (224 min.)—Woodyn’ You; Wrap 
Your Troubles In Dreams; There Is No Greater 
Love; | Found A Million Dollar Baby (23 min.) 


(HMV CLP 1318. I2inLP. 34s. Idd.) 


Anyone seeking a souvenir of the best 
feature of the Newport jazz package, 
which toured this country in September 
1959, would do well to buy this one. It 
would be a good buy for anyone else, 
and for any other reason. 

This however is not the group which 
came here—but the one which nearly 
came. Les Spann takes the flute (guitar 
also) and Les Humphries the drums. It 
is a good cohesive group, playing well, 
with at least two extraordinary jazzmen. 

Of Dizzy’s own work and_ status 
enough has been written, but not per- 
haps always appreciated. Here is all the 
technique, intelligence, and sly and strut- 
ting humour. Try “My Man” right 
through for a sample, but any other track 
will do. ‘St. Louis” generates that 
Latin beat which set several of our stages 
shaking—I can still see Dizzy waggling 
his knees. 

Junior Mance was very impressive 
during the British tour. His work on 
this session is representative—and con- 
sistently good. A _ fine supporter, a 
sensitive touch, but he can do even 
better than this record shows. Les Spann 
is more satisfying on flute than on his 
guitar which tends to rather ajmless 
babbling runs. For the small group, 
Humphries is a far more fitting drummer 
than Terry Stewart, whose technique was 
better suited to a big band medium. 

It is a record which improves with each 
hearing. Dizzy is a deep man, with 
plenty of soul and a lot more. It is not 
just an exciting record, as the label sug- 
gests; it is very satisfying. 

GB. 


Dizzy Gillespie (tpt); Les Spann (fit/g); Junior 
Mance (p); Sam Jones (bs); Les Humphries (d). 
17-18/2/59. 


GREAT JAZZ PIANISTS 


Sheik Of Araby—Oscar Peterson; Grand Piano 
Blues—Ear! Hines; Honky Tonk Train Blues— 
Meade Lux Lewis; Tank Town Bump—Jelly Roll 
Morton; Boogie Woogie Jump—Pete jJohnson/ 
Albert Ammons; Squeeze Me—Fats Waller (18 
min. )—Ain’t Misbehavin’—Art Tatum; Daybreak 


Serenade—Jess Stacy; Erroll’s Bounce—Erroll 
Garner; Rockin’ In Rhythm—Duke Ellington; Thou 
Sweli—james P. Johnson; Humoreske—Mary Lou 
Williams (18 min.) 
(Camden CDN 118. 12inLP. 21s.) 

This record would have been better 
titled Great Jazz without the pianists, for 
some of the tracks here are most odd 
selections for a record supposedly 
featuring piano players. “Rockin’ In 
Rhythm”, whilst a fine, lively piece of 
Ellingtonia, does not contain a single 
note of solo piano. The Hines track 
features one of his worst bands and not 
much piano. “Thou Swell” contains some 
grand organ from Fats Waller, but prac- 
tically no piano from James P. And 
SOLO . 

However the rest of the stuff is excel- 
lent, particularly from a pianistic view- 
point being the Stacy, the Meade Lux, 
the Johnson-Ammons and the Waller. 
All-in-all a good cheap mixture. me 





A RECENT PICTURE OF JESS STACEY. 


WOODY HERMAN 
Blowin’ Up A Storm; It’s Coolin’ Time 
(Top Rank TR 5012. 45 rpm. 7s.) 

This is one of the new king-size “Top 
Rank” forty-fives with a playing time of 
about five minutes per side. The con- 
tents consist of two swinging perform- 
ances by the Woody Herman orchestra, 
recorded at a time when the soloists 
included Sam Donahue, Ernie Royal, Al 
Cohn, Bob Brookmeyer and Chubby 
Jackson. 

The Neal Hefti tune on the first side 
is a pleasant riff piece played in a style 
reminiscent of the Basie band of the 
early ‘forties. There is good musician- 
ship here, well played ensemble passages 
and a nice relaxed beat throughout. 
Much the same remarks apply to the 
Bill Harris-Al Cohn composition on the 
reverse, where the band swings easily and 
has a good, full sound. No details of 
this session can be found, except for the 
soloists given on the sleeve, but I would 
imagine it was. recorded in the middle 
to late ‘forties. 

P.T. 


SAM “LIGHTNIN’” HOPKINS 

THE ROOSTER CROWED IN ENGLAND: 

Hello England; Beggin’ Up And Down The Streets; 
When The Saints Go Marchin’ In; Hard Héaded 
Children; Dig Me In The Morning; Have You 
Ever Seen A One-eyed Woman Cry; Black Snake 
(a) Met The Blues At The Corner (20 min. )— 
How Many Days Must | Wait?; If You’ve Ever 
Been Mistreated; Back To Arkansas; Children’s 
Boogie; Blues For Queen Elizabeth; (a) Goin’ 

Te Galveston (20 min.) 
(77 LA 12-1. 2inLP. 39s. 9d.) 


Our resident blues authority, Derrick 
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Stewart-Baxter, has said pretty well all 
the good things about this one in Blues 
On Record. All I can do is endorse his 
verdict. Lightnin’ Hopkins is a major 
artist from the big heart of a great tradi- 
tion. He is one of the last and best of 
his kind, and every one of his records 
should be obtained and treasured. 

Of the recent spate of LP’s by him 
(Score, Folkways, Tradition) this issue of 
Doug Dobell’s is second only to the 
superb Tradition album—one of the 
greatest blues records ever made—on 
which the material, not the performance, 
is superior. In fact, it is the material 
that might be faulted on these LP’s (with 
the exception of the Score, which con- 
tains poorly-dubbed reissues from 
Aladdin masters). For instance, both the 
Tradition and 77 issues were recorded by 
Mack McCormick in either his or 
Lightnin’s room in Houston. The 
singer relaxes with Mack, a close friend, 
and because of this tends to ramble. 
Thus, some of his stories are too frag- 
mentary, others lack continuity. Not 
even the blues singer is completely above 
the demands of form. 

However, in the light of the man’s 
overall artistry, this is carping criticism, 
as you must realise when you listen to 
the expressive, sly and spry voice; the 
deft, singing guitar, and the bizarre but 
impressive piano. Because they suffer 
least from the faults I have mentioned 
I would pick the autobiographical 
“Beggin’ Up And Down The Streets” 
and “Met The Blues” as the best tracks, 
with “Crawlin’ Black Snake” a close 
runner-up. But each track has some- 
thing of value to offer, from the sur- 
realistic and compassionate “One-eyed 
Woman” through an off-the-cuff “Blues 
For Queen Elizabeth” to the gay but 
surely mistitled “Children’s Boogie” 
(“Wake up in the mornin’, got boogie’n’ 
on my mind”). The record is unreserv- 
edly recommended. 

TS. 


Sam ‘‘Lightnin’ ’’ Hopkins (vcl, gtr) except on 
(a) where he accompanies himself on piano. (a) 
tracks recorded in 1954; others during Feb., 
May and July, 1959, Houston, Texas. 


PEE WEE HUNT 

BLUES A LA DIXIE: 

Limehouse Blues; St. Louis Blues; Blues My 
Naughty Sweetie Gave To Me; Beale St. Blues; 
Farewell Blues; Wabash Blues (11 min.)—Mem- 
phis Blues; Swingin’ The Blues; 1! Gotta Right 
To Sing The Blues; | Get The Blues When It 
Rains; Goudbye Blues; Wang Wang Blues 

(134 min.) 
(Capitol T 1144. I2inLP. 32s. 2d.) 


Strictly commercial Dixieland, compe- 
tently played, but with not a moment of 
inspiration during the whole session. The 
music is strongly two-beat, the tunes all 
well-known, and I predict large sales for 
the record amongst those who like to roll 
back the carpet and indulge in a little 
mild charlestoning of a Saturday night. 

Another thing that might sell it is the 
picture on the sleeve, which depicts a 
well fashioned young lady (why I won- 
der?) clad in a diaphanous blue (oh, I 
see!) shift. The things they do get up 
to in that Tower, to be sure! . 
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Andy Bartha (cnt); Lee Cummins (cit); Pee 
Wee Hunt (tbn/vci); Jack Condon (p); Bucky 
Pizzarelli (g); Gene Dagoo (bs); Cody Sandifer 
(d). 








RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


MILT JACKSON 
BAGS’ OPUS: 
tll Wind; Blues For Diahann; Afternoon In Paris 
(173 min.) —I Remember Clifford; Thinking Of 
You; Whisper Not (164 min.) 
(London SAH-T 6049. I2inLP. 35s. 94d.) 


There is an underlying flavour of the 
MJQ and all its implications about this 
Milt Jackson session. He dominates 
most tracks by his sheer inventive power, 
that incredible ability to devise new ways 
of playing basically the same old thing, 
which lies in the hands of only a few 
jazz greats. This domination by Jack- 
son does not mean that Farmer and 
Golson are excluded from the scene, for 
they both have yard-long solo openings 
in various tracks. Their ensemble work 
is confined to some austere chords and 
unison phrases, which seems a pity. 

Art Farmer’s horn is sensitive through- 
out, with his broad tone in the middle 
range at its more persuasive best in 
“Afternoon In Paris” and “Thinking Of 
You”. Golson, for all his verbosity, 
comes out the winner on this showing, 
with an amazing faculty for picking up 
a theme at a low ebb and whipping up 
a small frenzy in this essentially un- 
frenzied session. He doesn’t even have 
a blow on one of his own originals, 
“Clifford”, but makes up for this on 
“Diahann” and “Whisper Not”. What- 
ever Milt’s stated views are, I cannot 
escape the fact that Benny Golson just 
sometimes uses one or two more notes 
than are necessary in his solos. I have 
the feeling that he, rather than Rollins 
and his copyists, may one day become 
the logical successor to Hawk. Tommy 
Flannagan, pianist on the session, makes 
the most of his spots with a series of 
single note solos, apparently influenced 
more by Milt than by anything John 
Lewis has done. For all the MJQ in- 
fluence, I far prefer Jackson in this 
context, where he seems capable of prov- 
ing his supremacy as a writer and soloist 
without the restrictive impositions of the 
smaller group. 

G.L. 

Milt Jackson (vib); Art Farmer (tpt); Benny 
Golson (ten); Tommy Flannagan (p); Paul 
Chambers (bs); Connie Kay (d). 


HARRY JAMES 
HARRY JAMES & HIS NEW SWINGIN‘ BAND: 
Shiny Stockings; How Deep Is The Ocean; Slats; 
Blues Like; Cotton Tail (20 min.)—Too Close 
For Comfort; Kingsize Blues; M-Squad Theme; 
Deep Purple; Walkin’; Get Off The Stand 
(203 min.) 
(MGM-C 795. I2inLP. 34s. Id.) 

For a year or more there has been a 
friendly joke between Bill Basie and 
Harry James about the marked similarity 
of their bands. In the main it is a case 
of “what Basie did yesterday”, but this 
selection from the James band’s current 
repertoire prove that it can stand firmly 
en its own feet and swing. With Neal 
Hefti and Ernie Wilkins responsible for 
many of the arrangements on_ these 
tracks, it is hardly surprising that 
Basie’s unmistakable handwriting is 
discernable threughout. There are one 
or two slow pieces like “Deep Purple” 
which I find hard to take, for Harry’s 
golden horn is just too cloying on this 
type of material for my taste. Discount- 
ing the slow stuff however I find his 
horn warm and mellow, if possibly not 


quite as fiery as in those great days when 
he soloed for Goodman and made his 
own sessions for Vocalion. Now there is 
a Hackett-like approach, which uses the 
brass section for the flashes and the bold 
shakes. Both “Cottontail” and “King- 
size Blues” are outstanding. 
G.L. 


J.J. JOHNSON 
SOUNDS OF JAZZ: 
Bird Song; Love Is Here To Stay—Blue Haze 
( Fontana TFE 17077. EP. 12s. 3d.) 


Gently swinging tunes that highlight 
Jaspar’s driving tenor. I’m afraid I 
don’t rate J. J. Johnson as a great jazz 
player—he has a facile technique and 
long experience as a soloist, yet his work 
always sounds immature. 

Jones’ brush work is neat and, with 
Little’s fine bass, builds an excellent, 
regular beat. 

A record for the admirers of the cool 
and restrained sound. 
. B.B. 

J. J. Johnson (tbn); Bobby Jaspar (ten & f); 
Tommy Flanagan (p); Wilbur Little (bs); Elvin 
Jones (d). 29/1/57. 


BARNEY KESSEL 

SOME LIKE IT HOT: 

Some Like It Hot; | Wanna Be Loved By You; 
Stairway To The Stars; Sweet Sue; Runnin’ Wild 
(194  min.)—Sweet Georgia Brown; Down 
Amoung The Sheltering Palms: Sugar Blues; I’m 
Through With Love; By The Beautiful Sea 

(172 min.) 

(Vogue LAC 12206. I2inLP. 36s. Sid.) 

This is an aptly titled album if you 
like your music hot, in the old sense of 
the term. The tunes are all oldies and 
the group are content to play good, un- 
complicated jazz over a rhythm that 
drives along splendidly. Pepper will 
probably surprise you (pleasantly I hope), 
his tenor is right in the Hawkins tradi- 
tion, and his clarinet choruses are models 
of neat efficiency. Joe Gordon is another 
who relies on swing here to get him 
through. He is particularly good on 

“Sweet Sue” and the quick tempoed 
“Beautiful Sea” Kessel’s_ playing I 
always enioy, and he doesn’t let me down 
here. His tone on “Sweet Sue” on 
which he uses unamplified guitar is 
lovely, and his use of a bass guitar 
(“Some Like It Hot” and “Sweet 
Georgia’) is novel and_ mellifluous. 
Manne keeps a fine beat going through- 
out. 

Best tracks are “Sugar Blues” on 
which the two horns and guitar swop 
twelve bar phrases; “Runnin’ Wild” 
which sounds like a well organised jam 
session; and the easy sounding “I Wanna 
Be Loved”. 

‘ S.T. 

Barney Kessel (g); Joe Gordon (tpt); Art 
Pepper (cit/alt/ten); Jimmie Rowles (p); Jack 
Marshall (rhy-g); Monty Budwig (bs); Shelly 
Manne (d). Hollywood, 22/4/59. 


ALEXIS KORNER 
ALEXIS KORNER’S BLUES INCORPORATED: 
Sail On; National Defence Blues—Go Down 
Sunshine; Death Letter 
(Tempo EXA 102. EP. 13s.) 

I did not ask for this one to review 
and I hope that Alex does not still 
include me in the “Down With Korner” 
movement. The last time we met he 
bought me a beer—payola! 

Very similar material to this was 
issued some time ago on one of Dobell’s 
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“TT” LP’s, and at that time it drew forth 
some stringent criticisms. I am _ in 
favour of the “Roundhouse” and what 
goes on there on a Thursday night— 
except for the air of dedication. It is 
good to have a blues centre, and it is 
good that Champion Jack, Sonny and 
Brownie and others think it worth while 
to go there. 

This guitar work here is worthwhile 
and very bluesy—but so far as recording 
is concerned Alexis and Cyril should not 
sing. It may be different in person and 
in private, but on replay it sounds like 
nothing but second-rate white singing. 
Nobody can begin to approach Lead- 
belly, but the trouble is they can’t even 
sound like a downright poor singer of 
the Faber Smith class. But please carry 
on playing. No offence intended. 

GB. 

Alexis Korner (vcl/g); Cyril Davis (vcl/hmca/ 
g); Jiim Bray (bs); Mike Collins (wshbd); Dave 
Stevens (p). 29/4/58. 


PEGGY LEE and 
GEORGE SHEARING 
BEAUTY & THE BEAT: 
Do | Love You; I Lost My Sugar In Salt Lake 
City; If Dreams Come True; All Too Soon; 
Mambo In Miami; Isn’t It Romantic (17 min. )— 
Blue Prelude; You Came A Long Way From St. 
Louis; Always True To You In My Fashion; 
There’l! Be Another Spring; Get Out Of Town; 
Satin Doll (15 min.) 

(Capitol T 1219. I2inLP. 33s. 84d.) 

A very easy-on-the-ears recording of a 
concert given in Miami by Peggy Lee 
and the George Shearing Quintet for a 
Disc Jockey’s convention. The Quintet 
accompanies Peggy on all her songs and 
also contributes a couple of instru- 
mentals. 

The high spots for me are Peggy sing- 
ing the two moody songs, “I Lost My 
Sugar In Salt Lake City” and “You 
Came A Long Way From St. Louis’’. She 
also swings the Edgar Sampson tune “If 
Dreams Come True” very agreeably—a 
track which contains some unusually 
good Shearing piano. Shearing’s music 
is as tasteful and smooth as ever and I 
particularly like the Quintet’s version of 
Duke’s “Satin Doll”, featuring some 
excellent bass playing by Carl Pruitt. 

Peggy Lee (vcl) with George Shearing (p); 
Emil Richards (vbs); Jean Thielmans (g); Carl 
Pruitt (bs); Percy Brice (d); Armando Peraza 
(conga/bongos). Miami, Florida, 29/5/59. 


GLORIA LYNNE 

MEET GLORIA LYNNE: 

April In Paris; Stormy Monday Blues—All Day 
Long; 1 Can’t Give You Anything But Love 
(Top Rank JKP 2024. EP. 12s. 34d.) 
An excellent little record. Gloria 

Lynne sings well on all tracks—best on 

the blues, but a very good band vocalist 

with the ballads. _ The supporting group 
is fine 

Harry Edison incisive and well up to 

form; Sam Taylor’s tenor expressive and 

full of edge in the second blues. The 
organ, never my favourite, plays well 
behind the voice, and although Eddie 

Costa uses vibes in three tracks, in 

“Stormy Monday” his piano is well 

worth hearing, very responsive and with 

some of his eccentric bass rumbling. 





Harry Edison (tpt); Sam Taylor (ten); Wild 
Bill Davis (org); Eddie Costa (vbs/p); Milt 
Hinton or George Duvivier or Tom Bryant (bs); 
Jo Jones (d). 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


HUMPHREY LYTTELTON 
TRIPLE EXPOSURE: 
Finger Snapper; It’s All Up With L; Swallowing 
The Blues; One Day | Met An African; Only 
For Men (21 min.)—South Winds; Sweet And 
Sour; Holy Main; Any Kind Of Blues; Kilroy 
Was Gone; The House That Humph Built 
(234 min.) 

(Parlophone PMC 1110. I2inLP. 35s. 10d.) 
A new LP from Humph is always 
welcome, and this one is without doubt 
his best yet. The new—not so new now 
I suppose—band has overcome its teeth- 
ing troubles and is now a highly indi- 
vidual, well-drilled and swinging com- 
bination, which here shows its paces 
effectively and with much originality. 
The tunes were composed by Harry 
South, Kenny Graham and Humph, with 
most of the arranging by Tony Coe. For 
the most part the tunes are the blues. 

Although it is difficult to pick out in- 
dividual tracks I would recommend 
“Finger Snapper” for the precise and 
musicianly playing throughout, backed 
by the best rhythm section any local 
band has had for a long time. Tony 
Coe’s smooth alto on “South Winds”, 
Johnny Picard’s trombone on “Sweet 
And Sour”, and Humph’s work on “Any 
Kind Of Blues”, with rhythm accompani- 
ment only, are also highspots of this 
excellent album. Recommended for 
style, original compositions, teamwork, 
and the work of the rhythm section. The 
intelligent sleeve notes were written by 
the three composers. 

Pt. 

Humphrey Lyttelton (tpt); Tony Coe (alt); 
Jimmy Skidmore (ten); Johnny Picard (tbn); Joe 
Temperley (bar); lan Armit (p); Brian Brockle- 
hurst (bs); Eddie Taylor (d). 


SKIP MARTIN 
SCHEHERJAZZ: 

First Movement; Second Movement (15} min.) 
Third Movement; Fourth Movement And Finale 
(16 min.) 

(Pye GSGL 10033. I2inLP. 21s.) 
This, despite lavish sleeve claims, is 
only another misguided attempt to marry 
iazz to a Classical orchestral performance. 
The framework of any piece, however 
well conceived, does not lend itself to this 
sort of treatment. Rimsky-Korsakov’s im- 
mortal “Scheherazade” cannot be undone 
to the extent which this treatment goes. It 
is one thing for Tommy Dorsey to take 
“Chanson Hindou” and render a com- 
plete jazz version of it, but it is quite 
another thing to tangle a_ twenty-five 
piece swing band with a fifty or sixty 
piece symphony orchestra and then to 
play a sort of questions-and-answers 

game between the two. 

_I find that Skip Martin and I have one 
big thing in common—we both collect 
Aston-Martins. If Skip will accept my 
praise for his good taste in motorcars, 
perhaps he will also accept my good taste 
in jazz. 

G.L. 


PHIL NAPOLEON 
PHIL NAPOLEON'S EMPERORS: 
(a) Sensation Rag; (a) Sister Kate—(b) At The 

Jazz Band Ball; (b) Clarinet Marmalade 

(Mercury YEP 9512. EP. 12s. 104d.) 

All these were recorded more than ten 
years ago and though quite spirited 
Dixieland performances, they have noth- 
ing very original to offer. 

The presence of Frank Signorelli and 


Tony Spargo may interest older collec- 
tors. The latter is featured on kazoo in 
“Jazz Band Ball” and he whistles, scats 
and sings in typical fashion on “Sister 
Kate’—a _ nicely relaxed performance. 
Lou McGarity’s fine trombone bolsters 
up an otherwise somewhat weak front 
line on the two other tracks. 
P.F. 


(a) Phil Napoleon (tpt); Vernon Brown 
(tbn); Sal Franzella (cit); Frank Signorelli (p); 
Chuck Wayne (g); Felix Giobbe (bs); Tony 
Spargo (d/kazoo). New York, 16-17/5/46. 

(b) Same. Lou McGarity and Joe Dixon re- 
place Brown and Franzella. 10/4/46. 





HARRY EDISON. 


LENNIE NIEHAUS 

VOL. 1. “THE QUINTETS”’: 
(a) 1 Remember You; (b) Poinciana; (a) Whose 
Blues; (a) Prime Rib; (b) 1 Should Care; (a2) 
Inside Out (19 min.)—(b) 1! Can’t Believe That 
You’re In Love With Me; (a) You Stepped Out 
Of A Dream; (a) Ill Take Romance; (b) Happy 
Times; (a) Day By Day; (a) Bottoms Up 

(22 min.) 

(Vogue LAC 12167. I2inLP. 36s. 54d.) 


The numbers marked (a) were origin- 
ally issued on Vogue LDC 120, a 10-inch 
long player; the other four were recorded 
eighteen monhs later with a different 
personnel and are previously unissued. 

As I've said in these columns before, 
I'm not a great admirer of Niehaus. I 
think he’s a superb technician but I can't 
find any warmth or any great creative- 
ness in his playing. That doesn’t mean 
to say that I think this is a bad disc; 
unlike some of his others, I was able 
to sit through it without fidgetting. Here 
he does manage to swing and build up 
some excitement especially on the titles 
from the 1956 session where he sounds 
more relaxed and lyrical than usual 
They also have the advantage of some 
fine Hampton Hawes piano playing. 

I like the gutty baritone sax playing 
by Bob Gordon on the other numbers, 
both rhythm sections are outstanding and 
the only bad number is “I Should Care” 
which is so dreary that none of the per- 
formers can rise above it. 

K.B. 
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(a) Lennie Niehaus (alt); Jack Montrose 
(ten); Bob Gordon (bar); Monty Budwig (bs); 
Shelly Manne (d). Los Angeles, July 2nd and 
9th, 1954. 

(b) Lennie Niehaus (alt); Stu Williamson (v- 
tbn and tpt); Hampton Hawes (p); Red Mitchell 
(bs); Shelly Manne (d). Los Angeles, 20th 
January, 1956. 


JOHNNY SMITH 

THE NEW QUARTET: 
it Never Entered My Head; Samba; Black Is The 
Colour Of My True Love’s Hair; Pawn Ticket’s; 
Wonderful (20 min.)—You’d Be So Nice To 
Come Home To; Blue Lights; Montage; Bag’s 

Groove; Round "bout Midnight (19; min.) 

(Vogue LAE 12202. J2inLP. 38s. 3d.) 

This is very pretty music, but as jazz 
it gets nowhere. Smith’s guitar playing 
is technically faultless, but it is all so 
soulless that it fails even as background 
music. It is nice to hear that lovely 
melody “Black Is The Colour”, but 
except for this and parts of * “Midnight”, 
‘Bag’s Groove” and “Blue Lights” it is 
all so emasculated as to be unworthy of 
attention except by guitarists only. 


Smith (gtr); Johnny Rae (vbs); George 
Roumanis (bs); Johnny Lee (d). 


JOHNNY ST. CYR 
JOHNNY ST CYR’S HOT FIVE: 
Bye And Bye; Careless Love—Sister Kate; 
Darktown Strutters’ Ball 
(Tempo EXA 99. EP. 13s.) 


Recently I received a letter in which 
an irate reader took me to task for 
bestowing praise on that ruffian Acker 
Bilk while, in the same issue, having 
reservations about an Octave Crosby 
EP. He may well write again, for I 
don’t like this one either. There is no 
cohesion or excitement on any of these 
tracks, and only the energetic solos of 
Jeanette Kimball—who proves to be a 
better pianist than I had hitherto sus- 
pected—relieve the general air of bore- 
dom. Even the fiery Jefferson, who has 
shown us that he can be as good a 
trumpet player as any of the over- -blown 
mainstreamers, sounds completely dis- 
interested. Willie Humphreys’ sour tone 
and Joe Avery's unswinging trombone 
combine with the lumpy, two-beat 
rhythm section to complete a dismal 
picture. 

The sleeve, like all the others in this 
series, is excellent. 

TS. 


Thomas Jefferson (tpt, vcl); Willie Humphreys 
(clt); Joe Avery (tbn); Jeanette Kimball (p); 
Johnny St Cyr (bjo); Paul Barbarin (d). New 
Orleans, 13/5/54. 


SONNY STITT 
STITT PLAYS JIMMY GIUFFRE: 
Two For Timbucktu: Sonny Boy—Singin’ In The 
Rain; Giuff 
(HMY 7EG 8532. EP. IIs. 14d.) 


This doesn’t quite come off in my 
opinion. Except Ye the opening 12 bars, 
Stitt doesn’t sound nearly as virile as 
usual. The backgrounds as scored by 
Jimmy Giuffre don’t amount to very 
much, and seem to hamper Stitt rather 
than help him. It may be that compari- 
son with the excellent 12-inch LP 
reviewed below has made this EP seem 
less important than it might otherwise 
have been, but whatever the reason it 
doesn't impress. 
S.T. 








RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


Stitt (alt); Jack Sheldon, Lee Katzman (tpts); 
Frank Rosolino (tbn); Al Pollen (tuba); Jimmy 
Rowles (p); Buddy Clarke (bs); Larry Marable 
(d). Hollywood, 9/2/59. 


SONNY STITT 
SONNY STITT PLAYS: 
There Will Never Be Another You; The Near- 
ness Of You; Biscuit Mix; Yesterdays (181 min.) 
—aAfterwards; if | Should Lose You; Blues For 
Bobby; My Melancholy Baby (20 min.) 
(Vogue LAE 12196. I2inLP. 38s. 3d.) 
Here is Stitt at his best, accompanied 
with spirit and intelligence by a superb 
rhythm team. He plays alto throughout, 
and although one hears whispers of 
Parker, the approach is now completely 
individual. Such tracks as “Never Be 
Another You”, and “If I Should Lose 
You”, both reminiscent of Bird, are 
thrown off with skilled nonchalance and 
an easy relaxation. On the up tempo 
blues “Afterwards” and “Biscuit Mix” 
he sounds quite relentless as he really 
attacks his phrases. I feel that his runs 
on the changes sometimes become a little 
mechanical, but otherwise cannot fault 
him as the great modern alto voice. 
Hank Jones piano is sensitive, his 
solos (“Afterwards”, “Melancholy Baby’’) 
being charming and very rewarding. 
S.T. 
Stitt (alt); Freddie Greene (g); Wendell 
Marshall (bs); Shadow Wilson (d). 


EDDIE THOMPSON 

HIS MASTER'S JAZZ: 

(a) Eddification; (a) Three For 3; (a) Three 
Cuban Heels; (a) Blue Whistle; (a) Theme For 
Nica; (a) Watch For The Light (20) min. )— 
(a) Eddie Blows The Blues; (b) After The Ball 
Is Over; (b) Thompson Bell; (c) Contemplation 

(214 min.) 
(Tempo TAP 24. I2inLP. 36s. 5id.) 


Despite more than ten years’ active 
participation in the British jazz scene, 
Eddie Thompson has made few records 
and his reputation for fairly progressive 
piano work extends little beyond the 
supporters of those clubs where he has 
been featured with groups like Tommy 
Whittle’s. It may therefore come as a 
surprise to you to hear these ten 
originals, which provide a most interest- 
ing cross-section of Eddie’s present-day 
style and approach. There is a multi- 
plicity of influence in the Thompson 
style—ranging from Shearing and 
Peterson to Silver and Powell—without 
any one of them being predominant. 

After a rather stilted opener, the 
session really gets going with “Blue 
Whistle” and “Watch For The Light”, 
but the best is yet to come. “The Blues” 
is a good swinger, in which Eddie ex- 
tends his approach and sounds much 
freer than in the early pieces. Then 
thete are the two (b) tracks, both excel- 
lent examples of his playing, with “Ball” 
the better of the two. The six minute 
solo effort, “Contemplation”, is probably 
the most advanced, and certainly the 
most revealing. It shows the pianist as 
an improviser of considerable calibre, if 
occasionally inclined to ramble. His 
worst fault shows itself in his tendency 
to use the sustaining pedal untidily. 

(a} Eddie Thompson (p); Arthur Watts (bs); 
Andy White (d). May, 1958. 

(b) Thompson (p); Ken Sprang (bs); Jackie 
Dougan (d). June, 1958. 

(c) Thompson (p/solo). May, 1958. 


SARAH VAUGHAN 

SARAH VAUGHAN SINGS GEORGE GERSHWIN 
VOL. |: 

The Man | Love; Someone To Watch Over Me; 
Vil Build A Stairway To Paradise; Isn’t It A 
Pity; Bidin’ My Time (17 min.)—Of Thee |! 
Sing; How Long Has This Been Going On; I’ve 
Got A Crush On You; Lorelei; My One And Only 

(184 min.) 
(Mercury CMS 18011. 1I2inLP. 34s. I}d.) 


SARAH VAUGHAN SINGS GEORGE GERSHWIN 
VOL, ‘2: 
A Foggy Day; Aren’t You Kinda Glad We Did; 
They All Laughed; Looking For A Boy; My Man’s 
Gone Now (17) min.)—He Loves And She 
Loves; Do It Again; Let’s Call The Whole Thing 
Off; Things Are Looking Up; Love Walked In; 
1 Won’t Say |! Will, But | Won’t Say | Won’t 
(Mercury CMS 18012. 12inLP. 34s. 14d.) 
(19 min.) 

It is a pity that these two albums have 
been released at a time when we are 
suffering from such a surfeit of Gersh- 
win material. Nevertheless, Sarah’s 
interpretations are refreshing and sensible 
—nothing flamboyant—and I only regret 
the poor accompaniment which Mercury 
has forced upon her. I fully appreciate 
that simpering strings and a foot-slogging 
brass section probably help to sell more 
copies of a record than any immaculate 
jazz accompaniment, but for the girl who 
is number one or number two in the jazz 
singers’ polls, according to which maga- 
zine you read, this just isn’t right. The 
warmth and maturity of her voice is 
typified by “How Long” and “Someone 
To Watch” in the first volume, and by 
“They All Laughed” and “Foggy Day” 
in the second. 

She misses a little, possibly through an 


unsuitable key, on the only Porgy picce, 
“My Man’s Gone Now”, but retrieves 
everything with a splendid “Let’s Call”, 
Surely this (“Shall We Dance’) must be 
one of the best dancing film scores ever 
written, even recalling the contributions 
of Jerome Kern and Irving Berlin to the 
Astaire-Rogers series of dance extrava- 
ganzas. Stylistically, Sassy is the happiest 
amalgamation of all the influences that 
have gone before her. Her voice remains 
fresh, gay, and immaculately controlled, 
without that insinuation of seeking for 
effect which so often mars the work of 
those who spend much of their time 
working in front of TV cameras. Be 
prepared to disregard the dreary accom- 
paniment and you will find much to 
commend these two albums. “ 


SARAH VAUGHAN 

NO COUNT SARAH: 
Smoke Gets In Your Eyes; Doodlin’; Darn That 
Dream; Just One Of Those Things; Moonlight 
In Vermont (184 min.)—No Count Blues; Cheek 
To Cheek; Stardust; Missing You (17} min.) 
(Mercury MMC 14021. I2inLP. 34s. 14d.) 

This is great jazz singing. The band at 
the back of Sarah is Basie’s, with no 
Count present, and they provide a perfect 
frame for the picture. She sounds quite 
at ease and sings freely, improvising and 
using those virtuoso effects at which she 
excels. She growls, scats, and generally 
whoops around with complete inform- 
ality, and yet manages to sustain a mood 
of relaxation and emotional warmth. 

The opening track is a gem, the 
arrangement is a good one, and Sarah 
improvises on the melody throughout. 





FATS WALLER—GREAT JAZZ PIANIST, 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


Horace Silver’s quaintly humorous 
“Doodlin’” gets excellent treatment, 
with Sarah giving the clever lyrics full 
value. “Moonlight” is the best ballad, 
but she gives that “difficult” song “Star- 
dust” a new lease of life by scatting the 
first two choruses and singing it with real 
drive. “Cheek To Cheek” shows off that 
sassy humour, with the band doing a 
wonderful job behind her. “No ’Count 
Blues” has more of her improvised scat- 
ting, with some fine instrumental solo 
work from the band. 

This must be her best LP to date, for 
there is not a single bad, or even ordin- 
ary, track on the whole record. 

S.T. 


Sarah Vaughan (vci); Thad Jones, Joe Newman: 
Wendell Culley, Snooky Young (tpts); Henry 
Coker, Al Grey, Benny Powell (tbns); Marshal 
Royal (alt); Billy Mitchell, Frank Wess, Frank 
Foster (tens); Charlie Fowlkes (bari); Freddie 
Greene (g); Ronnell Bright (p); Richard Davis 
(bs); Sonny Payne (d). 


BOB WALLIS 
RAVING SOUNDS/ BOB WALLIS & HIS 
STORYVILLE JAZZMEN: 
(a) Maryland, My Maryland; (a) Big House 
Blues; (b) Chinatown; (a) Savoy Blues (19 min.) 
—(a) Panama; (a) Snag It; (c) Original Tuxedo 
Rag; (a) Royal Garden Blues; (a) Darkness On 
The Delta (21 min.) 
(77 Records. 77 LE 12-2. 12inLP. 37s. 6d.) 

I deeply appreciate what this band are 
trying to do and am sorry that I have 
not had a chance to hear them in the 
flesh, as I hear on good authority that 
when heard at first hand they really pack 
a wallop. Be that as it may, I cannot 
be over-enthusiastic over this record, for 
there is much here that is really unfor- 
tunate. The blurb sheet, included as a 
kind of sleeve note by friend Bill 
Colyer, states that as the band had 
another job directly after this session, 
there was no time for second takes and 
other niceties. A pity, for a few of those 
niceties might have made the whole thing 
worth while. 

Much of the trouble here is with leader 
Wallis, who constantly over-blows and 
whose instrument is at times painfully 
out of tune. He obviously has the right 
ideas of what New Orleans style jazz is 
all about but his over-exuberance and 
uncultured tone destroy facilely the ideas 
he reaches out for. A case in point is 
“Savoy Blues”, where the ideas behind 
his solo are splendid and exciting, but 
where the whole is let down by the 
execution. He is at his best on “Tuxedo 
Rag” where he shows off a hot tone and 
a pretty turn of phrase—here he restrains 
himself and is content to relax and play 
it easy. 

Of the other two front line members, 
Avison’s trombone integrates surely and 
he certainly knows his musical role, but 
the clarinettist is not too sure of him- 
self. The rhythm section have a real 
bulldozer drive, and although they have 
no knowledge of dynamics, are basically 
unvarying timekeepers. The pianist has 
been scurvily treated by the recording 
engineer, for his solos are inaudible and 
he is drowned in the ensembles by the 
banjo. 

The music goes back to the primitive 
and one feels that the players really have 
the message at heart. Next time out, 
and with more trouble taken in the 
studio, perhaps I shall be raving too. 

S. 


(a) Bob Wallis (tpt); Avo Avison (tbn); Dave 
Tomlin (cit); Pete Gresham (p); Hugh Rainey 
(bjo); Drag Kirby (bs); Kenny Buckner (d). 

(b) Banjo solo with rhythm. 

(c) Wallis, Tomlin, Rainey and Kirby only. 
Recorded 20/5/59 and 1/6/59. London. 


TEDDY WILSON 
MR. WILSON and MR. GERSHWIN: 
Liza; Nice Work If You Can Get It; Oh, Lady 
Be Good; Somebody Loves Me; But Not For Me; 
1 Got Rhythm (134 min.)—The Man 1! Love; 
Bess, You Is My Woman Now; Embraceable You; 
Love Is Here To Stay; I’ve Got A Crush On You; 
Summertime (00 min.) 
(Philips BBL 7344. I2inLP. 35s. 94d.) 


This is probably the best Wilson LP 
for quite some time, if not ever. Arvell 
Shaw and Bert Dahlander aid and abet 
the pianist with sympathetic understand- 
ing of both the technical and jazz feeling 
of his work; neither intrudes but both 
contribute fully, in solo and rhythmic 
backing. 

One of the reasons for the album’s 
success, however, is the tuneful quality 
of the tunes employed. Wilson has been 
playing most of them for years and he 
plays them with a sure conviction. On 
such grand melodies as “Somebody Loves 
Me’ he produces some very genuine 
Wilson piano by giving it all kinds of 
new embellishments and decorations, but 
without ever getting very far away from 
the tune itself. It is this habit of his of 
being able to play on all levels at once 
that makes him so popular with the 
casual listener—it all sounds much easier 
and simpler than it really is. “Lady”, 
“Liza”, “Rhythm” and “Love Is Here” 
are all taken at fast tempo. I don’t think 
I have ever heard Wilson play with 
greater swing than on the opening 
“Liza”; he really draws on his technique 
and strides away with magnificent ease. 

The second side. contains some of 
Gershwin’s more mellifluous melodies 
and Wilson’s playing remains dignified, 
tasteful and at the same time always 
swinging. His touch is clean and firm 
and his use of two hands, whilst 
utilizing the whole keyboard, should be 
an object Jesson to many of the young 
“single-finger” pianists of today. 


Teddy Wilson (p); Arvell Shaw (bs); Bert 
Dahlander (d). 


LESTER YOUNG and 
TEDDY WILSON 

PRES AND TEDDY: 

(a) Prisoner Of Love; (a) Louise; (a) Pres 
Returns (19} min.)—(a) Love Me Or Leave 
Me; (a) Love Is Here To Stay; (b) Gigantic 

Blues (20 min.) 
(HMV CLP 1302. 1I2inLP. 34s. I4d.) 


The resumption of the old Young- 
Wilson partnership of the ‘thirties, when 
they joined forces to back Billie Holiday 
in her greatest moments, took place briefly 
in 1956. It has caught Pres in excep- 
tionally lyrical form, to match that 
smooth silken piano-playing of Teddy’s. 
There is excitement in almost every bar 
of this record, the majority being created 
by Pres. Despite the essential simplicity 
of his approach in such pieces as 
“Prisoner Of Love’, there is always a 
rich fund of improvisation, occasionally 
hidden behind the facade of simplicity, 
which exerts itself throughout his work. 
The solos do not dissolve into frenzied 
barrages of notes, but each has its well 
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balanced swinging framework, _inter- 
woven with those touches of genius 
which one expects to find in Young’s 
playing. As Benny Green says on the 
sleeve: “(Lester) created an entire new 
vocabulary for jazz saxophone. . . .” 

The most annoying thing about an 
otherwise first-class record is that the 
issuing company have seen fit to mess 
about with two sessions. The (b) track 
comes from a larger group session which 
took place the previous day, and has 
already appeared on “ Jazz Giants ’56” 
(33CX10054). The two tunes which were 
dropped from the session under review 
are available on SEB10099. 

G.L. 


(a) Lester Young (ten); Teddy Wilson (p); 
Gene Ramey (bs); Jo Jones (d). 13th January, 
1956. 

(b) Young (ten); Vic Dickenson (tbn); Roy 
Eldridge (tpt); Wilson (p); Freddie Greene (g); 
Raméy (bs); Jones (d). 12th January, 1956. 








| HUMPHREY | 
LYTTELTON 


} 
AND HIS 


! BAND 
Coming Your Way! 


February 


2nd Oxford—Perdido Jazz Club 
, 3rd BBC—jazz Club 
(Transportation) 

5th Aldermaston—A.W.R.E. 
Recreation Centre 

6th Folkestone—Leas Cliff Hall 

8th Dunfermline 

, 9th Edinburgh—University 

} 10th Glasgow University 

llth Glasgow—St. Andrews Hall 

12th Glasgow—White Craigs 

13th Darlington—Baths Hall 

14th WHuddersfield—Town Hall 

} 17th Dagenham—The Royal Oak r 

18th Sunderland—Rink Ballroom 

19th Morecambe—Floral Hall 

20th Buxton—Pavilion 

24th Marquee—Oxford Street , 

25th Greenwich—Town Hall P 

26th Manor House ( 

27th Kingston—Coronation Hall 














CHRIS BARBER 
(Continued from page 4) 


infant compared to 
trumpeters. 

In the mid-Forties we began repro- 
ducing jazz rather haltingly, rather nois- 
ily—and without even a lilt to bless the 
new-born babe. We have gone quite a 
way in a decade and a half, but the 
‘sixties still present us with a question 
mark. 

Shall we remember the Chris Barber 
Jazz Band when 1970 arrives, or will it 
have sank to the same obscurity that 
has covered the remains of so much local 
jazz endeavour—of John Haims, Ken 
Smiley, Bob Barclay, Eric Lister, George 
Webb and the Original London Blue 
Blowers? 

Longevity is surely the true mark of 
artistic importance and remembrance the 
last and greatest critic of all. 


the great jazz 


INDEX 1959 


We are pleased to announce that 
a full and complete index to Jazz 
Journal for 1959, including all | 
records reviewed, is now ready. As 
‘the supply will be strictly limited 
you are advised to book your copy 
of this index without delay. 





Price 5/- post free. 





JAZZ JOURNAL 
27 Willow Vale, London, W.12. 











THREE GIANTS 
(Continued from page 16) 


Leave Me with a lengthy dialogue 
between Hines and an insistent tom-tom 
beat, which, rhythmically speaking, ought 
to give the kiddies with all their drums, 
bongos and congas something to think 
about. Call this one A Drum Is A Piano 
(every horn is a woman). 

So there was Earl Hines, supposedly a 
historical figure, playing the greatest 
piano it has been our pleasure to hear, 
and making us wish that they still had 
cutting contests. ... 

So, all in one month, we had the 
greatest band, the greatest pianist, and 
Mr. Jazz himself. When one considers 
the roots and the many years behind 
these men an their music—the coal-cart 
and Mrs. Abernathy’s gin; the Poodle 
Dog and the shared hot dogs; the little 
piano on wheels at the Nest—and then, 
less romantically, the thousand-and-one 
nighters, the bus, train and plane rides, 
strange towns and missed meals—all the 
dreams, good and bad—when one con- 
siders all the living and loving that went 
into the making of such stuff as real 
jazz is made of, one feels behind it all 
that great strength, endurance and joy, 
which is the strength, endurance and joy 
of that great people whose hymn to life 
jazz is. 
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Here is the ideal method with which to 
preserve your monthly copies of JAZZ 
JOURNAL. Copies can be inserted as 
received, giving full protection and obvi- 
ating loss or damage. 

This self-binder opens flat at any page 
and is strongly made from stiff board 
covered in leather cloth, 

The EASIBINDER is supplied with title, 
volume number and year, gold blocked 
on spine at §3/6 post free 


Order now and avoid disappointment. 


JAZZ JOURNAL Ltd. 


The Cottage, 27 Willow Vale, 
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PUBLICATIONS, etc., FOR SALE 


JAZZ JOURNAL, 1957, 1958, complete-bound, hard board 
covers, gilt lettering on face and spine, 35/- each, post free. 
Complete Index 1958 including all record reviews included 
free with all bound copies. 


BULLETIN HOT CLUB DE FRANCE (Hugues Panassié) 
1/6 per copy. Sample back issue 6d., post 3d. 


“CODA”, THE CANADIAN JAZZ MAGAZINE. News, 
Articles. Record Reviews. Aug., Sept., Oct., Nov. and Dec. 
issues now available from: Jazz Journal, 27 Willow Vale, 
London, W.12. Price Is. 6d., post free. 


JAZZ HOT (Chas Delaunay)—25/- per year 2/- Trial Copy. 


JAZZ JOURNAL. Certain back issues 1955/6/7 available 
at bargain prices, 6 for 6/6 (post 1/-), 3 for 3/6 (post 9d.) 


MUSIC OF THOMAS “FATS” WALLER. Post free 2/9. 


PHOTOGRAPHS. Earl Hines, Josh White (on art paper), 
10d. each, 2d. postage. 


SHEET MUSIC. Piano copies of famous JELLY ROLL 
MORTON numbers—Mamie’s Blues. The Miserere. Sweet 
substitute. Why? We Are Elks. If You Knew. My Home 
Is In A Southern Town. Naked Dance, Big Fat Ham, 
Winin’ Boy Blues. 3s. 6d. per copy, post free. 


THE SECOND LINE: Ill. Mag. of New Orleans Jazz Club 
Jan./Feb., Mar./Apl., May/June, July/Aug., Sept./Oct., 1959. 
Price 2s. 3d. a copy post free. 


FROM : JAZZ JOURNAL LTD., THE COTTAGE 
27 WILLOW VALE, LONDON, W.12 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISMENTS 


All classified advertisements must be prepaid and should arrive 
not later than the 10th of the month prior to publication. 
Rate: 3d. per word. Minimum 5/-. Bold type 6d. per word. 


MODERN, MAINSTREAM, swing LP’s and EP’s for sale. 
Send S.A.E. for lists——Gray, 138 Harpenden Road, St. 
Albans, Herts. 


TAPE/DISC/TAPE transferred to unbreakable LP and 78 
records. Recorders hired. Compositions submitted to 
impresarios. 1800ft. new, plastic extended play tape from 
37/6. 1200ft. standard 25/-- SOUND NEWS, 10 Clifford 
Street, London, W.1. 


FRIENDSHIPS. Pen and Personal Friendships. Marriage. 
Write for details and photos to:—EDNA HANSON, 
DENTON, MANCHESTER. 


SOCIAL INTRODUCTIONS confidentially arranged, every- 
where. Friendship/marriage. Brochure free. Friendly 
Folk Association, Torquay. Established 1943. 

ANY AMERICAN LP supplied direct. Write: Turley, 13 
East 9th Street, New York 3, N.Y., U.S.A. Send 2s. 6d. 
Postal Order if you would like copy of latest catalogue. 
Still few copies, Bird LP left—see October advertisement 
this column. 


RIVERSIDE RECORDS. Supplied to order. Delay approxi- 
mately six weeks. Thelonious Monk records in stock. $4.98 
(47/6), $5.98 (55/-). Further details from M. W. Heath, 
Riverside Dept., 26 Goidel Close, Wallington, Surrey. 


YOUNG LADY, 23, would like to correspond with anyone, 
anywhere. Interests include modern jazz, reading, classical 
music, dancing, theatre, films, travelling. and practically 
anything. If interested please write: Jill Blackman, 32 
Woodland Avenue, Shenfield, Essex. 
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The Swing Shop Page — 


HERE’S NEWS INDEED! “‘SPECIAL LIST” ITEMS AT NEW GREATLY REDUCED PRICES!! 


i. THE GENIUS OF ART TATUM—Too Marvellous For Words/Just Like a Butterfly/Gone with the Wind/Danny 
Boy/Blue Lou/They Can’t Take That . . ./Tea For Two /Talk of the Town/etc. (12”) 45/- 
») JELLY ROLL MORTON, Vol. 1—Turtle Twist/Smiling the Bl. Away/Mournful Ser./Pep/S’day Sw’h't/Seattle 
Hunch/Dixie Home/Like It Ought To Be/Deep Creek / Red Hot Pepper/Chant/Black Btm./J. Roll Bl./Dr. Jazz/etc., 











etc. (12”) 45/- 
3. JELLY ROLL MORTON, Vol. 2—Wild Man/Fat Frances/Boogaboo/Shreveport/Grandpa’s Spells /Wolverine/ Little 
Lawrence /Pontchartrain/ Mississippi Mildred/KC Stomp /Shoe Shiner’s/Beale St./Pearls/etc, etc. (12”) 45/- 
4. LIONEL HAMPTON (with Eddie Mullens, Eddie Chamblee, Billy Mackel, et al)—Lullaby of Birdland/Blues for 
Monica/Love Is a Many Splenlored Thing / High Society. (12”) 45/- 
5. TOWN HALL JAZZ CONCERT, Vol. 1: (Norvo, Byas, Stuff Smith, Teddy Wilson, Gene Krupa, et al)—l, 2, 3, 
Jump/ Man I Love/I Got Rhythm/Stompin’ at the Savoy /One Note Jive/etc, etc. + (12”) 45/- 
6. SAMMY PRICE & HIS ORCH. (w. Emmett Berry, Herbie Hall, Pops Foster, et al)—Jammin’ in a Cellar/ New Shoes 
Blues/My Lonesome Heart/That’s a Plenty/Boogie A-Bomb/etc, etc. (12”) 45/- 
7. CHICAGO JAZZ (Kaminsky, Miff Mole, Pee Wee, Sullivan, Wettling, Lesberg)—Never Touched Me/Hot Time In 
Old T. /Stuyvesant BI./Del Mar Rag/Short Ties and Long Ties/ 5 others. (12”) 45/- 
8. GUY LAFITTE and ANDRE PERSIANY (with rhythm) —I’m Coming Virginia/Wrap Your Troubles .. /Sleepy Time 
D. South/I Ain’t Got Nobody /Chicago/ Rockin’ Chair/Sugar B1./7 others. (12”) 45/- 
9. DJANGO Vol. 4—Swing Guitars/Big Boy Blues/Bill Coleman BI./Somebody Loves Me/Parfum/Eddie’s Bl./Dinah 
Daphne/You Took Advantage of Me/Improvisation/ 4 others. (12”) 45/- 


(Note: There are no less than seven other vols. in this series. Details glady supplied on receipt of S.A.E.) 
10. JOE NEWMAN SEXTET—Gin & Catatonic/Tribute to the West / Dialogue in F/April’s Delight/ Who’s Cool? / Finger 


Nails On the Windowpane/etc. (10”) 32/6 
11. THE YANCEY’S (Jimmy, Mama, Alonzo)—Yancey Special/White Sox Stomp/Everybody’s Rag/Pallet on the Floor 
Shave ’En Dry/Eternal BI./I Received a Letter/ How Long BI. (10”) 32/6 
12. MEZZ MEZZROW ORCH. (w. Buck Clayton, Gene Sedric, et al)—St. Louis Bl./Rose Room/Lazy River/Big Butter 
and Egg Man/West End BI./Wrap Y. Troubles/Swingin’ With Mezz/etc. (10”) 32/6 
13. SAMMY PRICE & HIS TEXAS BLUESICIANS—Gotta Boogie/Clarinet Creole/Swingin’ Kansas City Style/New 
Shoes Blues /Swing That Rhythm /etc. (10”) 32/6 
14. REX STEWART/COOTIE WILLIAMS (small Ellington groups)—Rexatious/Lazy Man’s Shuffle/Swing Baby Swing 
Fat Stuff Serenade/San Juan Hill/Have a Heart/Swing Pan Alley/ Mobile BI. /etc, etc. (10”) 32/6 
15. LIONEL HAMPTON SPECIAL (feat. Guy Lafitte—Hamp Swing the Bells/Jazz Stars News/Jam For Brigitte 
Genevieve /etc. (10”) 32/6 
16. THE STARS OF COUNT BASIE’S BAND (Newman, Wess, Foster, Powell, et al)—Sidewalks of N.Y./Alone In the 
Night/A.M. Romp/The Midgets/Casey Jones /etc. (10”) 32/6 
17. BARRELHOUSE AND BLUES (Price, Dickenson, Jonah J., Pete Brown, et al)—Jonah Whales Again/Stormy Weather 
/Please Don’t Talk About Me. . /Walkin’ & Shoutin the Boogie/3 others. (10”) 32/6 


18. PERSIANY IN NEW YORK (Taft Jordan, Lawrence Brown, Tyree Glenn, Seldon Powell, Hilton Jefferson, et al)— 

Impressions of N.Y./Jessie’s Idea/Lush Life/Tyree and Lawrence/Rough Ridin’/Blues For Me, Myself and I/4 others. 

(10”) 32/6 

19. SONNY BOY WILLIAMSON—Dealing with the Devil/ Wartime Bl./Mellow Chick/Million Year Bl./Rub a Dub/ 

Cold Chills /Early In the Morning/Polly Put Your Kettle On. (10”) 32/6 

20. WASHBOARD SAM—TI’ve Been Treated Wrong/ Diggin’ My Potatoes (prob. I Love My Baby)/ Mountain BL. /Phantom 
Black Snake/Little Leg Woman/Hit the Highway/Gonna Keep My Hair Parted/Booker T. Blues/Block and Tackle 

Makin’ a Fool Out of Me. (10”) 32/6 


DON’T FORGET! Inland... .post free! Export... .Tax free! Send now for details of our easy payment club scheme! 
(Inland only). 

















DAVE CAREY 


THE SWING SHOP — STREATHAM S.W.16 


(or phone STReatham 7345) | 
J.R.R.A. Founder Member 


A Happy New Year fro SOOO w= eae 

















P.S.: We are specialists in financial anaesthetics (and, of course, Jazz)! 








THE GREATEST 
CATALOGUE IN THE WORLD 
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SOME OUTSTANDING ALBUMS 


Git EVANS 


LAE 12173 Vogue 

“NEW BOTTLE OLD WINE”’’ 
The Great Jazz Composers 
Interpreted by GIL EVANS 
And His Orchestra 


LAC 12190 

Contemporary 

BENNY GOLSON’S 

“*NEW YORK SCENE” 
BIG BAND AND QUINTET 


eee tMt INTE LAG II 


LAG 12159 

GOOD TIME JAZZ 
JESSE FULLER 

JAZZ, FOLK SONGS. 
SPIRITUALS & BLUES 


_ __ THE POLL WINNERS RIDE AGAIN! Uae ies 
BARNEY KESSEL WITH SHELLY MANNE 
a RAY BROWN CONTEMPORARY yest 


eee 


FOUR! HAMPTON HAWES!!! 
: a with BARNEY KESSEL, 
SHELLY MANNE & RED MITCHELL 

-CONTEMPORARY LAC 12195 


Quartet 


LAE 12105 Vogue LAC 1219 
DAVE BRUBECK QUARTET resell 
FEATURING PAUL DESMOND FOUR! 


HAMPTON HAWES; 
with Barney Kessel; 
Shelly Manne and Red Mitchell 


SD “at 


™~ 


LAC 12186 

Contemporary 

THE POLL WINNERS RIDE AGAIN! 
BARNEY KESSEL WITH SHELLY 
MANNE & RAY BROWN 


iy 2 


Pe HIGH FIDELITY wt a. 


LAC 12206 LAE 12196 Vogue LAE 12179 Vogue 
Contemporary SONNY STITT, with ** KISMET ”’ 

**SOME LIKE IT HOT” Hank Jones; Freddie Greene; Wendell A JAZZ INTERPRETATION 
BARNEY KESSEL Marshall; ‘‘ Shadow ’’ Wilson BY THE MASTERSOUNDS 
‘Modern jazz performances of songs 
featured in the motion picture. 





FOR FULL DETAILS OF NEW RELEASES ON LP, EP & SINGLES SEE THE CURRENT ISSUE OF RECORD 
PRESS. AVAILABLE NOW. PRICE Id. MONTHLY 





VOGUE RECORDS LTD., 113 FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3. Tel: KNI 4256-7-8 





Printed by H. C. Dunckley (Wrotham) Ltd.. Borough Green. Kent 

















